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Socialists against religion 



Tii many people who hear die social si 
case, our attack on religious ideas seems a 
ft. atter of bad taste; we should not., we 
are often told, <l brin£ reunion into 
politics". Our reply is simple :md dir^t: 
religion es polities. 

Religious ideas, or." whatever kind, are a 
hindrance in the urgent political task of 
overthrowing capitalist society and re- 
placing it with socialism. To accomplish 
this, to establish a society free of exploit- 
ation, hunger, war and insecurity, the 
working class must concentrate on the 
material world in which they get their 
living. To dabble in the theology of the 
supernatural is a diversion in these efforts; 
it sets back the day of in tarnation a' n [ ass 
socialist understanding and so helps to 
keep capitalism in being. That is why 
religion is political.. 

It is no surprise that the larger, estab- 
lished religions like Roman Catholicism 
and Protestantism found so comfortable 
a place in capitalism's morality. Such 
rulIgLous praise "be process, by which the 
working class arc exploited and are 
denied access, to the abundance of wealth 
which they produce. Religion bosses i.he 
people, the organisations and the 
machines— on all sides— which in wartime 
plan and execute the murder and the 
terrorising of millions of workers, It sane 
titles the personal symbols of class privi- 
lege—the weddings, !be coronations, Che 
inaugurations and the other nauseous 
celebrations of capitalism^ ruling ciass. 
Religion is bloodily, wretchedly political, 
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Tli ere are of course numerous religious 
sects which disclaim any responsibility 
foj The crijr.es and the culpability of the 
established churches. These sects— for 
exainpSe the Jehovah's Witnesses, tin: 
Chrisiadelphians haw rather different 
religious theories. They often hold to a 
stubbornly anachronistic view of human- 
ity's future— of an Armageddon followed 
by salvation for thz select few who have 
foresworn all interest in the material 
reality of life. Such bizarre notions are 
obstacles in the way of the urgent 
struggle for working class awareness of 
the facts of capitalist life. 

EquaMy vulpahJe are those religions 
■A'lv'eh insidiously claim to have rejected 
capitalism and who therefore campaign 
for an unendmg stream of reforms. Many 
Methodists and Quakers lliiiik in [his 
way, some even claim to be socialists, by 
which thzy mean incy support some dis- 
reputable organisation as the Labour 
Tii::ly. They are to be seen— tireless, on 
CND marches, anti-apartheid demonstra- 
tions and the like. They are driven by the 
conviction that capitalism is an immoral 
society and that Its problems can there- 
fore be dealt with by sorm: moral adjust- 
ments. Their political star.ee is to tell the 
workers that capitalism can be improved! 
through a change of heart and it need 
nnr. rher._ he abolished, They too stand in 
The way of rhe desperately needed 
revolution. 

In contrast to all this confusion, in- 
consistency and deceit the socialist case is 
clear. There is no scientific basis for any 
belief in j he supernatural. Religious force 
wilJ not make the wheat grow, nor rear 
animals, nor design and produce all the 
other wealth of a modem society. 
Religious theories answer no questions 
about the world we live in. Humans a]e 
born into a material world, their ideas are 
fashioned on that world and they in their 

rum modify it. The theory thai there i-: 
something outside that material work! is a 
pretence, an intellectual retreat before 
some mystery, Progress towards socialism 
demands an intellectual advance by the 
work i ng class, to an u nde r st a n d i a g and an 
acceptance of a new sociat order. 

Tl [s intellectual advance is part of the 
human response to material conditions. 
Capitalism is in a parlous stare, It is mur- 
dering, starving to death, or killing by 
avoid aba: disease, tens of millions of 
people every year. It eon demos those that 
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are left alive to a burden of degrading ex 
ploitation and repression, this is not a 
moral issue,, which can be put right by 
some religious upsurge. It is too pressing 
to be treated by the working class as a 
matter for finicky debate on moral 
niceties. 

The working class response to capital- 
ism must reflect their awareness of the 
system's basic inadequacy that capitalisn 
cannot satisfy the needs of its peoples. 
Yet society is capable of producing an 
abundance of wealth and comfort for 
everyone, The material ami technical 
ability and knowledge is there; it needs 
only a basic change in society, to clear 
away the obstruction of the social rela 
tions of capitalism, to unleash them. 

When the mass working class grasp 
that fact they will be ae the point of 
taking ftte political action for the 
esuihlishmenl of socialism. They will no 
loneer be seeinfc capitalism in terms of 
good and evii, of saints and sinners. They 
will have rejected the factious moralising 
which is the essential of all religions. The 
clear, materialist conception of human 
history will have brought them io the 
con elusion that only a social revolution 
w r ill do, 

Socialism will be ibe common owner- 
ship of the means of wealth production 
and distribution. It will be a moneyless 
society of JYee access to an abundance of 
wealth. Human ability, liberated tram the 
cons? taints of the profit motive, will take 
an enormous leap forward; for the first 
time people w iLl live and co-operate in 
freedom and they will express ibis in a 
massive creativity. As a classless, demo- 
cratic society t socialism will have no 
politics; decisions will be made on the 
basis of human welfare, no l on class 
interests. 

We have said that, in an increasingly 
dangerous world, socialism grows ever 
more urgent. Any hi nd ranee to the revo- 
lulimi imisr be treated with hostility. Let 
no worker be deceived as to the nature of 
religion; it is an obstacle to social progress, 
a hindrance to the struggle to build a 
world for free people, a contribution Io 
the decadence of a degenerate, anti- 
human social system, 
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Prods vs Papes in Glasgow 



[n 1878 the City of Glasgow Hank 
crashed to financial ruin. In the same year 
the Scottish Roman Cat mi lie Hierarchy 
was restored by the Pope and Charles 
Eyre became Archbishop of Glasgow, 
Pm test an i extremists, such as members of 
tlie Orange Lodges (who even today see 
almost every taEaiKily as g^irl of a global 
papist coiimm^-v), r-iob,:bly uiw ^ome 
connection between the two events. 
Whatever they thought they were certain 
of one tiring- the restoration of the 
Catholic Hierarchy whs nothing less than 
"papal agression", In response ihey pro- 
tested in Glasgow Green. The Army was 

iserd to prevent rioting but kirtu [lately, 
for {Jiaswe^ian working-class skulls, the 
troops were not called into aetion, 

The mnin factor teaming to both the 
restoration of L Mts Roman Catholic Hier- 
archy and the religious intnieraru:e in 
Glasgow was the vast influx ot'lzish im- 
migrants who. since the 1840$, had been 
entering the industrial areas of Britain to 
eM::<ne ihe la mine, l-'rum December 1.847 
to March 1943 alone, aboul 43*000 irish 
:i i .- iviii n ' .\'.d±y.v\v. \; u-iss of broken 
wrelLbes ?: , 

These immigrants were generally un- 
skilled winkers who had been forced to 
live in conditions even more squalid and 
li^iiuiing than those of the indigenous 
proletariat. They were able, therefore, to 
subsist on lower wages and consequent]? 
oeeupied the worst slums in the, city. 

Tr. is a matter of fact that competition 
for employment between ihe Irish and 
the similarly unskilled tilaswejuan 
workers Jed to a fall in wages for the 
iaHe:. 1 1- -_■ naiive workers d ..' not t'lil \-.\ 




Nuns ;it thnir ■rfnuptio^S. 



notice this and n In their hiujaSjsetl ignor- 
ance, blamed the Irish. That the majority 
of these unfortunate Irish workers 
adhered no r.he Human Catholic brand of 
r.'hi. i. ■: -. i p : i :-.- .: . ,i ii-^:..^ : ■ " I - ■ -.- P-;.:- 
testant, was yet another focal point for 
hatred, The presence > too, of immigrants 
from the North of Ireland fed to violent 
feuds of the Orange and Green variety 
amony the Irish themselves. Added [n ihis 
was l ":il" quarrelsome Jiature nf the v.ir'nu^ 
S:::m s> I detest ant sects who were al- 
ready squabbling arnontf themselves and 
wesc quite prepared to enter into hostil- 
ities with the adherents of the "one true 
church", 

Nowadays, in Glasgow and the South 
of Scotland in general, fewer people are 
committed io any form of religious super- 
stition; "of 2(),(K)C) lie: man CatFiolics 
registered in Clydebank, only about a 
third attend church regularly" ^Current 
A c co um 7 B BC 1 S cot Sand ., 2 5 Febru ary , 
19S2). Similarly an even greater propor- 
tion of shose describing themseEves as 
Proteslanls wiD only be seen inside a 
church at their funeral . 

This dec: line in church attendance may 
seem enenuraginK, but unfortunately "re- 
ligious" bigotry still flourishes among 
many of these iK»ri-churchgoers in the 
form of allegiance ro ce.-iwi/i ^'o tubal] 
teams: Glasgow Rangers ("Prods") and 
Glasgow Celtic ("Papes"). These unfor- 
tunate and bigoted workers blame each 
Other for aiS manner of social problems 
and i1 is a? most incumbent upon Socialist 
Party of Great Britain speakers in 
Cilasyow to criticise Kin^ Billy : the Queen, 
ine Pope arid (he Cat ho he church in one 
breath lest, by reference to one alone:, it 
is assumed by one side that we a?e in 
alliance with the other, Sellers of the 
Socialist Standard in Glasgow pubs must 
he ware of the occasional IRA-supporting 
Catholics and UDA-sup porting Prolest- 
:i i v n/it ■. t ;;. V\J':Oi;i hvM i --sil: : . |.-. 
kick one^s head in if given the chance; 
and there are certain pubs, particularly in 
the Fast End n into which we dare not go. 
Regular readers of the Standard will recall 
that our propaganda meeting rd' ?J) July- 
last ytar (the Day of the Nonsensical 
Nuptials) was disrupted hy a fre^^ied 
gang nf Orange thugs and it is a likely 
attack upon us by some papal jerseyed 
hooligans which wfll prevent us from 
holding a si mil a- meeting on June 1 (the 
day of the mumboju&ibo at Bellahouston 
Park), 

A woman from Livingstone, West 
Lothian, totd u^ (Current Account, BBC I 
Scotland, 25 February, 1982) that she 
has no need to think about any thing she 
finds too complicated because ±i , . , the 
priests, the bishops, the archbishops and 
the Pope arc better equipped to deal with 
this kind of thing, To advise me'\ An old 
man, asked what Iris religion meant to 




him, was not quite sure except thai he 
knew it was l? grfcat". . . "You must goto 
the chapel". When asked if he had ever 
rebelled against the church he replied: 
"No! Kehel? SSTot KoJ'\ as though 
shocked that anyone could conceive of 
such .i ilung. 

A widow then Informed us that her 
wayward husband's death-bed return to 
the faith convinced her of the existence, 
of god. Although she was prepared to 
listen to other people's opinions, she was 
not prepared to change her ideas in :. r : . 
way: **I do respect oilier people's re- 
ligions . . . I am willing to listen to othej 
people, but. 1 feet, basically, we were all 
Catholics at one tittle ami ... it's more 
the pity that they lapsed from our faith, 
for maybe good reasons, b>jl basically we 
should all be Catholic and there's rot limy 
in our religion that I want 10 give up/* 
( l4 Mo Surrender!" seems r.o be a Catholic 
slogan as wttt as a Protestant one.) 

The above examples of Catholic 
^nought" clearly illustrate the harmful 
effects of religious belief. The Catholic 
church and i Ik- Orarev" led ye arc very 
good at n::i:hi::ir-.i- ignorant n docile and 
fervently religious wage-slaves, and so 
long as workers remain in these organis- 
ations so long will they neglect to deal 
will] the cause or" ibeir poverty, 

A leaflet, issued hy the Orange Tonk- 
in proles against this month's Papal visit 
and the Catholic Church's insistence on 
having its own schools, declares: "As 
absolute ruler of the Roman Church, 
i : ope John Paul II hears the ultimate re- 
spojisihility for this disgraceful school 
'apartheid'" (Leaflet! Why Should We 
Welcome This Man? He is uo i''rivtirf .■.■;' 
Ours). But responsibility for this h'e«j wilh 
those workers who bcHeve the super- 
stitious twaddle preached by the Pope 
and who therefore find i( necessary to 
obey his instructions to send their child- 
ren to schools wMeh specialise in the 
Catholic form of indoctri rial ion. The Pro- 
test am variety of religious indoctrination 
is carried oul> not only by the:: c. lurches 
and the state schools, but by the juvenile 
section of the Orange Lodge. 
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Pastor lack Glass (who lliinfc.s even Ian 

Paisley is. "pro-romanist'*} also see* the 

Po p E n S visit as a rs i ajo r p rO b I e m , s;> n i u l: h 
so that he stood in the 35 cent Hibhcaa" 
by election as the candidate for the 
Prut est am Crusade Again st the Papal 
Visii OftH votes -lost deposit). Another 
group of religious maniacs has been 
holding a series of meetings with titles 
t= i^l: >i as "The Papal Visit Examined Doc- 
triEially ; The Papal Visit Examined Poll 
tically" (Glasgow Evening Times, 6 March 
1982). They say: "Does not Lhe sacrifice 
of our martyred fore/ull^.-s sutler a grave 
insult by the permitting of r lie Pope to 
come . . .". On March 14, in tiellahouston 
Park> about 20 Protestants tried to pre- 
vent Lhe uprooting of some trees for ihc 
Pope's visit and one woman was arrested 
while trying to chain herself to a tree. U 
bi most regrettable :hai: so many members 
of '.hi- working class consider It worth- 
while lo was-e 50 much of their time. It is 
also regiettabie that so many others arc 
eager to see the Pope and will pay £5.00 
each to hear his inane meaner ions 

Socialists hope [hat the Pope's visit 
will Fail; we hope I he lapsed will stay 
: 1 v. . 1 > from church and that believers will 
continue to decrease in number. There 
an; no reasonable grounds for belief in 
the supernatural, or in ^oriV. fust as there 
are no grounds for belief in the existence 
of pink elephants, leprechaun*, fairies or 
Hying pigs. Socialists acii.ve.ly oppose al3 
forms of religious superstition not only 
because such beliefs are unscientific and 

act as a barrier In underst:L riding the 

society in which we live and its historical 
development, but also because of the 
socially divisive nature of rel^inn, 
Workers who surfer from the delusions of 
religion are prepared to kill their fellow- 
work ers in rim e o !" war; [ h e r c .1 re 
churches in America where blacks are not 
allowed: w omen ate often considered sub- 
ordinate to men and the Catholic Church 

will ru'-'tlu'T ci'Iqw \{* women to hut: turn: 

priest* nor dt:;:nin liuw many children 
they will have (although many Catholics 
now ignore the Pope's ruling on the 
latter). 

The Catholic Church, with its roots in 
feudalism and its still feudal structure:, 
has adapted very well to capitalism. It 
has -shareholdings in many major :-orii- 

panies throughout the world including 
Hios^ prodticinjj armaments. Nowadays 
[he Vatican h a major financial institu- 
tion and ir is noi surprising thai the Pope 
is such a vebemem supporter of capital- 
ism. Only three years ago Pope John IT 
warned his priests in South America 
against a too injudicious support of 
workers and peasants in their struggles 
against poverty. 

Had not the Catholic Church an appal- 
ling record as a force against social pro- 
gress, were not the Pope a pedlar of reac- 
tionary views and religious nonsense, 
socialists would still no I welcome him. 
Like his opponents in the Orange I. ode::, 
hr ls no friend of ours. 

JOHNNY CADILLAC 



THE FALKLANDS CRISIS 

in face of lhe imminent threat of war over the potential wealth of 

the Falkland Islands the Socialist Party of Great Britain affirms: 

1 That despite the wave nf jingoistic hysteria in the press and its 
indorsement by Labour and Tory politicians alike, no working 
class interests in Britain, Argentina en (he Falkland's themselves 
can be served by war. 

2 That neither the military junta in Buenos Aires nor the elected 
representatives of British capitalism, least of all the business 
interests of Conlite-Chamngtons, can justify the shedding of a 
single drop of working thiss blood. 

3 That the new-found outrage at the undemocratic flnd oppressive 
nature of the Argentine regime rinys ftibe coming from a govern- 
ment which was arming that regime until the eve of hostilities, 

4 That the crucial role of Argentine capitalism in profitably rnakiii^.- 
up the notorious shortfall of agricultural production within the 
Russian Empire goes far to explain the support given Co the junta 
by the local "Communist Party" nm\ lhe muted criticism of it by 
tlie same circles who so vociferously denounce the similar dicta- 
torship in Chile and its parallel suppression of trade unionism and 
free speech, 

We therefore reiterate that having no quarrel widi the working class 
of any conn try. we extend to our fellow-workers of a If lands the 
expression of goodwill and soda I is I fraternity and pledge ourselves to 
work for the overthrow of capitalism in all its guises and the establish- 
ment of socialism throughout the world, the only way to end war. 

THE EXECUTIVE COMMTTTFE 
13 April 1982 



Doing the bulldog thing 



Some said it was war, to others it was 

more like comic on Lira. Mom people's 
knowledge of irn: Falkland Island* was 
limited to what they had read in their 
stamp allium hut they were sure that it 
was a place worth tic fun ding against a rik 
ford^n dictatorship, The Argentinians 
wczc rather better known, since their 
foorbaH team was. once called "animals" 
by the then England team mana^Lir Alf 
Ramsey, who was not averse to including 
one or two doggers in his own side. 

The British fleet which was despatched 

10 deal a mighty blow at the invaders of 
t':u: r'alklands sailed owl of Portsmouth 
trying nor to look as if ir. was redundant. 
It was led Eiy two aircraft carriers, one of 
■a 1 .1 v. : 1 1. m: .i I.- "I . Vi---i:i.i:rl \ :■■;■ 
and rhe other scrapped. Five hundred of 
the sailors preparing for battle had had 
notices of redundancy and su had I SO nf 

1 1 u: work u rs i r: I h l: l\ j i\ si n < >U1 h doc k yards 

where the ships were made ready. Among 

1lie (TEw v/:,.-; l J i in-, l- AriLrfw f l M Saving 

oE't'iuer like anyone else") who cruly is 
redundant but gety paid handsomely for 
it and who see [lied liable to fly an expen- 
sive helicopter into battle. It was in a 
rather desperate patriotism, that thous- 
ands of workers waved the fleel away: 
:L \VV have to do the bulldog thing" urged 
the wife of one of the sailors, perhaps 
reasoning thai: a duad dog is hettcr off 
than a live unemployed sailor. 

Tm:re was too some bellicose relief. 



Capitalist powers devote an enormous 
amount rj-1" re sun re es to training their 
people in how to kill oiher workers in a 
war. Servicemen are liable to become 
frustrated, if ah 1 their expensive training 
and equipment is allowed to atrophy for 
waul l]J' the nourishment of a nice, de- 
structive war. So the Guardian could 
report: 'The men, with their planes and 
missiles a™, afl^r years of war games* 
spoiling for (be ieal thing". There was 
also some relief at the sudden emergence 
of this externa] "ener:iy : \ who ate always- 
useful in helping persuade workers to 
accept sacrifices. Ana sacrifices, as the 
dole queues get longer and prices rise and 
rise, so: what British capitalism wants 
from i!s workers rijrht now. 

The government's acute discumforture 
at the "humiliating affront to this 
country h+ (the departing Lord Charring 
ton's description) was in large part due to 
rhe fact that they had based a lot of rheir 
electoral appeal on the promise to be 
strong on ,: de:ciu-c". Was rhe Iron Lady 
to be foxed by a bunch of pbberin^ 
foreigners who spend all tbuir lime 
turning out cans of poisoned corned 
beef? Would the Tories ever live :l down? 
There wa 1 * much praise and sympathy for 
the hugely suave t hugely wealthy, Lord 
Harrington. Even American Secretary of 
State Alexander Hain bad a good word to 
.say for htm, forget ling that only recently 
he called him a "dup licit ous bastard". 
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Jingoism rutes-in Portsmouth 



Carrinston didn't need sympathy; he 
retired in good order to Lis acres in 
tt uc ki ngh am shire ^ a green and pleasanr 
county of wind: he owns a substantial 
amount. 

There was nothing comic about ihe 
Labour Farty^ nauseous frenzy to 
exploit the situation. It was almost as if a 
general elect ion had already been called, 
Jn the Commons on March 30, Denis 
Healey accused the government of being 
"caught with its trousers down ir> the 
■Mouth Atlantic**— a phrase for the con- 
noisseurs of Healeyisms. Callaghan, pre- 
tending lo be helpful, recounted how 
much better the interests of British 
capitalism had been looked after when he 
was responsible, Tn 1977, be claimed, 
there was a similar crisis but the Labour 
govern menl resnived it .secretly , with a 
combination of military threat and diplo- 
matic pressure. No MP look Cak-aghan's 
trousers down by asking why the leader 
of a party which once claimed to stand 
for international working class interests 
should be fishing -in the murky waters of 
capitalist diplomacy. In fact, Garangton 
had been following the same policy on 
this issue, as on others, th«e is no differ- 
ences between Tories and Labour-bur his 
bad luck was that the Argentinian rule™ 
were under pressure to call his bluff and 
the whole thing was played out in public. 

Of course the real star of the Labour 
benehea was Michaci Foot, tidying his 
reputation as a doddering, in effectual 
bungler, the Labour leader J ashed the 
government for their "betrayal of those 
who looked to it for protection" (he was 
not talking about workers struggling to 
Jive on social security). "We should not," 
he raged, "see foul, brutal aggression 
successful in our world.* 1 (He was not 
attacking the record of past Labour 
governments on Korea, Malaysia, Riafra, 
Vietnam . . .) Foot *s speech was applauded 
by the MPs as a flag-waving, drum 
banging demand for war in which, of 



course, he would not personally be in the 
front line. It was, we remember, only a 
few months ago that be wop an affection- 
ate ovation at a Labour Party gathering 
by describing himself as Ei as inveterate 
pe&QeiRongfcr", 

Many Tory MPs were delighted with 
Foot*s performance; one sure way of 
winning their respect is to make a speech 
calling for workers ro be sent off to war, 
One of the more effusive— or perhaps he 
had merely Zunehed weh-£urgjed h "For 
once> you truly spoke for Britain' 1 . There 
was no report that Foot so much as 
htushed at this insulting compliment (a 
few days later he was calling himself ll an 
international democratic socialist 4 *), nor 
that he was perturbed by Labour MP 
George Foulkes* warning in at "Inevitably 
thousands of British troops will Lie killed". 
The Labour Party has never flinched from 
the prospect of workers dying in the 
conflicts to protect their masters 1 
interests, especially if an inveterate voles- 
monger like Foot may be able to translate 
cheir deaths into an election win. 

The Conservatives, also worried about 
their political standing, simply tried to 
shelter in a measure of fantasy. Thatcher 
declared : 

The Falkland Islands and their depend- 
encies remain British territory ... It is 
the government's objective to see lb at 
the Islands are freed from occupation 
and returned to Britisb administration 
at the earliest possible moment. 
But in the reality of world capital ism 
1932, places like the Falkland s are not 
defensible by any available British force 
lor any length of time. British foreign 
policy has been based on lb at reality for 
some time now. In historical fact the 
"British administration" of the Islands 
was itself an "occupation". ThE British 
settlement of the Palkknds was con- 
tested, by France, Spain and Argentina, 
from the latter half of the lfith century. 
The Spanish w r ere there until IS 06, when 



the Argentinians threw them out and in 
1833 a British force arrived and, politely 
but firmly, ejected tbe Argentinians. The 
Prime Minister of the day made it plain 
that the British ruling class would not 
allow ", . , any other state to exercise a 
right as derived from Spain : which Britain 
had denied to Spain herself, This has 
never been accepted by any Argentinian 
government and, at tbe very least, they 
have registered an annual protest. Children 
there are taught about the perfidy of the- 
British over the FalJc lands, rather a* 
British cMldren have been taught about 
the tiennans, French, Japanese, Argent- 
inians, , . . 

In 1851 a Royal Charter- the official 
sanction to the exploit AT ion of the re- 
sou rccs and the people -was granted to 
the Falkland Islands Company and since 
then the Islands' economy has been 
dominated by that company, Trie FIC 
owns nearly half tbe land, a third of the 
sheep (wool is the Islands 1 only producr 
of any significance) and employs over 
One .sixth of the population. It controls 
the hank, the dock and tbe supermarkets 
In 1 972 3 after a brief spell of ownership 
by an offshoot of Slater Walker, the FlC 
was taken over by Charringtou Industrial 
Holdings, which has big interests m fuel 
distribution and was probably attracted 
by the PIC stake in the Islands' transport 
and warehousing and the possible presence 
of oil. Argentinian investors almost pulled 
off a stealthy take-over fn 1977 but this 
was thwarted, partiy by the Foreign 
Office. Charringt.on see meet shaken by the 
experience, and declared that they would 
never sell out to a foreign concern, Soon 
afterwards they were themselves taken 
over by Coalite . ii company leased in 
Derbyshire, Through ail these machina- 
tions the workers of the Falklands 
plodded un, in the bare, windswept land- 
scape, raisins sheep and turning out the 
surplus value for whichever bunch of 
capitalists was appropriating tbe wealth 
they had produced. 




, . . and in Port Stanley 
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T 3 los e w orke rs are in 1 h e ni as u desc c n 
daflts of the ScoitiaL Fngjish and Welsh 
who went to the Falkland^ after L85I. 
Mosi I' ijniili.es a:e tenants of the FIC and 
live in Lied cottages which they must 
Learn- wK*n they ate too old to he explnir- 
able any longer. Until recently the 
majority of members of the Legislative 
Council was nominated by the Brirish. 
government If the Falklandezs prefer this 
kind of feudal paternalism it can only be 
because thuy Lhink-with good reason - 
tbat lite under Argentinian military rule 
has even less to offer them. A final irony 
ia that, if Any of them tries to !ake refuge 
in Britain they will have no automatic 
right of entry. The Foreign Office has 
promised them special concessions bul, 
although thuy huld British passport^ they 
anc legacy excluded because [b-y an- 
de fined as min-pat rials under the 1971 
lniini^r<iiu:i Act, 

Behind ihe feigned concern for the 
fale it-" the FaLkJandc-rs is ihu r'aet that for 
x iong time it has been British policy, 
under Labour and Conservative govern- 
ments, to phase the Islands over to Argen- 
tine rule. As James CaHashan pointed out 
in the Commons on April 7\ in a brief 
respite from his jingoism, there had 
already been negotiations about the 
British hold over the Falkland*, which 
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The roll owing are the firs I hi a .series 
of J rehires arranged by the Social 1st 
Parly in mark (he neutenary of 
Ihe death of Karl Mars in 1883. 
Each Lecture will deal with a 
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might have led to some sort of leaseback 
arrangement with Argentina. In 1971 a 
commercial agreement gave Argentina a 
near monopoly in fuel supply and air 
travel and flic first big runway at Port 
Stanley was Argentinian bush. The 1 
Dirt: l:! or (jerieru! i :-t" thj 1'a'kland Islands 
Office in London had this to say, about 
the British attitude to their efforts to 
resist this trend: tr Wc have consistently 
not been getting sulTiri.-ni support from 
IfciH Foreign Office these last twelve 
ye:Lis' n 

Katuially a lot oT publkHty was given 
by the British media to The transparent 
cynicism he hind the invasion, Argcnrina 
is another country in the grip of a severe 
recession, A I the end of March a trade 
union demonstration against the effects 
of uncm ploy mem and rising pricea 
hj'ought some of the worst civil disorder 
since the military took over in 1976. Bui 
the move againat the Falkland a brought a 
miraculous Lihanjie: ualr : .olit: frenzy 
swamped lh^ reality of the workers* 
p.iiiuLjs c:Huhl;'-:i-i and ot ihe murderous 
repression by which the Argentinian 
rulers defend their position. As rhe news 
came through there was another demon 
st ration hut this rime the Argent mian 
workers were chanting support for 
Galtieri and his annexation of Los Is fas 

The hysteria and deception on both 
aides ensure that it will take a long time 
to pur^e the Falk lands crisis of his tori cal 
myth, U will be written up as an affair of 
honour; the Argentinians will describe it 
as a blow against foreign imperialism and 
the British as a defence of human rights, 
But the wars of capitalism have never 
protected human rights; in truth they 
have damaged those rights > at times 
desr roved thern, Diplomacy -one of the 
practised arts of the capitalist system 
cannot be an affair of honour; it must 
fun l: lion by double-cross, concealment, 
treachery ami lies. 

So British and Argentinian servicemen 
wen I acrosa the ocean to do battle with 
each other In their masters 1 cause. It was 
another doleful example of ignorant 
workers being easily duped by the empty 
jingoism of desperate politicians. Animals 
do it better: at least they don't take 
[hemyttives willingly to the slaughter- 
house. IVAN 



Running 
Commentary 

Peace in our time 

Violence, may hem and murder are 
essential fear u res of today's social struc- 
ture. Yet, we are frequently encouraged 
to believe that " wl: live in a generally 
peaceful society which is only spoilt from 
time to time by erratic outbursts of 
barbarity. So : while the number of people 
who perish from starvation is equivalent 
to one Hiroshima e.v^rv- fkrw iiayx. The 
picture of ihe world we receive from, for 
in h1 a nee, the newspapers is one in which 
things are all riyht except for a "Policeman 
Killed in Bolton" or "Street Disorders in 
ToxtetrT. 

By the same token, the propaganda of 
groups like the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarm a m en t is deceptive h:':::iusi: :l 1 ries 
\u concern. rale anxiety and horror of 
violence solely against particular instru- 
ments of violence rather than the reasons 
for organised violence being used. Even 
without Pershing missiles, the SS 2Q n s, 
f'r ri.-nt jmd Polaris, society organised on 
::!;■ ":iasis of ;)rivyie property v. ■: ■ n .;: :sl i i _ 
he torn with aggression. 




Lasr month the nu inner of people 
around the world who were involved in 
wars of the old-fashioned death-producing 
kind came to about 701,600,000= 
(Sunday Times, 21/3/32.) This figure 
represents about one person in six across 
the face of the gtobe and embraces forces 
not all thai short of those caking pari in 
the Second World War, 

But we arc assured by smiling politi- 
cians, priests and teachers that we are 
now enjoying "peacetime"* The figure 
of over 700 million who are involved in 
wars is most probably an underestimate „ 
as the Foreign Editor of the Sunday 
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Times observe J, £l . . . when the bat! I e- 
ground is effectively sealed off t as in East 
Timor, there is always h risk of losing a 
few lens of thousands through unreported 
genocide", 

Across the world people arc taking 
pan in organised brutality: in Northern 
Ireland, Afghanistan^ l In: Middle F^ast, 
the Philippines, Angola, Iraq and Iran, the. 
Spanish Sahara, Kampuchea flttd Chad. 
And now, spokesmen for Hritish capital- 
ism like John Nott and Michael Fool 
(who one lory MP described as truly 
"sneaking for England" in a recenl parlia- 
mentary debate, on the crisis of [h? 
Falkland Islands) are busy sr.irrfnfi. up 
nationalistic sentiments in pieparatiofl tot 
I lie. possibility of members of the 
working class in Britain being ordered to 
yo and murder ou: counterparts In mi Ui^ 
Argentine. 

For tEie havoc of war to continue, a 
majority of people must lemain gullible 
to the fallacious ideas that we are naturally 
aggressive and that we better our con- 
dition by fighting the battles of our rulers. 
S&CJali^l.fi rejent these falbicious beliefs 

and organise for a society of human co- 
operation. 

A place of his own 

Good news for the homeless is that there 
is a desirable properly down in Kent 
going for a bargain price,. 11 would *aii( 
the i!argcr family, whose children are 
doinji fl-w: arts or history at school. 
Plenty of space for outdoor activities and 
for lei 3i i re time socialism p. bounds good. 

Hever Castle, in the lush country si Lie 
around! Hdenbridjr^. rncindes .T . 1 4 _S acres 
of farms, houses, a pub and woodlands. 
The Castle itsetf has an abundance or 
priceless works of art and historical 
knit-k-knacks like a Milanese suit of 
armour made for Henry II of I ranee, 

worth about £rt 00 , G CI . 

The owner of \hh h>l h I .on I As tor of 
Hcver, shrinks frenn the prospect of 
developing the "commercial" side of the 
l- state in order to remain solvent. Since 
196? he has graciously allowed workers 
tu pay to .shuffle round and admire frits 
of the estate, which was anyway buill 
from their exploitation. Farther than thai 
he was not prepared to go. 

Aristocrats are, after all, supposed to 
be above such sordid worldly preoccupa- 
tions as making money. "Here 64 years 
ayo I learned to walk. Here too \ learned 
my ABC. Here too are buried my father 
and mother" lamented As tor to the 
reporters who hurried down to Merer 
when the plans for the sale were leaked to 
[be press.. 

But the Lord is in even worse pNght, 
When Ilevcr is so Ed he must take refuge at 
his other home in Scotland. With over 
14,000 acres this is even bigger than 
Hever but the house has dry rot and in 
April it was still snowing there. 

Workers who an: thinking about 
making a mortgage application no buy 
Hever had better cheek on thz price. So 
had those who feel sorry for the homeless 



Lord Astor. including Use contents* the 

place is likely co go for about £14 nullum, 
And that's a bargain price. The estate 
3 gen is have not evaluated the misery and 
stress of the exploitation which went into 
every square inch of it. 

Cleric's tale 

Who noticed that Billy Graham who 
prefers no be known as Doctor Bflly-has 
recently been over here on another 
crusade to convert Us all to religion? 
Gone are the days of overkill publicity 
and Enass hysteria in his meetings, Now 
our B i lly i s j usl. a b o t her go d -ba n gc r t ryi ng 
to smooth over the inconsistencies in hii 
propaganda. 

fnlervLcwed on the Radio 4 programme 
S un tiff y a couple of days before the starl 
of ibis latest campaign, Graham tried 
sweat Lly 1o unhitch himself from the 
"Moral .Majority' 1 movement, saying that 
it is not 4 religious organisation but a 
political one. He also said that "Moral 
Majority" accepts people who are not 
necessarily christians -some Jews, even 
atheists, 




Well most of the spokes men for 
<L Moriil Majority 1 " claim to foe christians 
■ Born Again Christians, no less and in 
19S0 were strong supporters of Ronald 
ReagiiEi (who also thinks he's horn again, 
which En u.st be nice for everyone). Per- 
haps this association with an increasingly 
Lin popular presiden! is what Graham is 
really trying to separate himself from. 

Graham gloomily forecast a nuclear 
catastrophe in as little as five years, 
unless the nations of capitalism (which is 
not how he put it) lay down their nuclear 
weapons. During Ids thirty-odd years as 
an evangelist nucUsar weapons have 
iiK reuse;! vastly in number and power of 
destruction. Yet Grabarn has been siknt 
on the matter, except to him that Atneri- 
can nuclear weapons were not too bad 
because they kept a( bay the evils of 
,l eoiEiEnunism" by which he means the 



Russian bloc of capitalist powers. Has 
born-a^am-Billy had a change of heart. 
then? We've £ot five years to find out. 

On the same day that Graham was 
heme, interviewed, anolher-hur rather 
(Afferent— cleric was having Ids say on 
television. Don CupitL author of Turing 
L&&V& t?/ God, is no pidph -pounding 
believer in the divinity of Christ, the 
infallibility of the hi hie or of life a-fzer 
death, That doe<m ? i leave much for hi En 
to believe in; Cupitt manages it by 
accepting ieieih( of ihe advances of scien- 
tific knowledge into areas formerly 
explained in religious terms and then 
re-organising his failh to fil in with what's 
left. Am'- 1ha1 heii omits 1o little more than 
an indwelling concept of god and a selec- 
tion of quotes ait rib u ted to Jesus as "a 
guide for (firing", 

Clearly, Cupitt and Graham have a 
theological difference, which shows up as 
a choice between stubbornly holding fast 
to discredited ideas and so becoming 
even more alienated from people at the 
intellectual sharp end of capitalist Society 
-or of aller:Ei£ ba^k r:-' i:v . ■ i- -nneer-ts 
to the point at which they virtually dis 
appear. And that shows up that reugion, 
wbe [her of 3 he eon scrvj I ive-h T n -agaj ti , 
or the swinging age. of technology, variety 
is a denia! of reality and a hindrance to 
anynEie l oet-tti:-:! wfl.li li ui " i :i r ._■ a rit! I r.-er 
world out of that realitv, 
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LABOUR FCONOMICS 



Alternative Economic Strategy 
or Socialism 



The current enszs of British capitalism has 
clearly demonstrated the failure of the; 
strategy which had dominated govern- 
ment policies (both Labour and Conserva- 
tive) since the end of the Second World 
War: to manage the economy Tor contin- 
ued growth, and a steady Expansion in 
the social and welfare services. The 
capitalist propagandists insisted that 
Keynesian policies had cracked ca[Htal- 
:sm n s biggest problem. The period of 
cyclical crises during which there were 
attacks on working Lla&s living standards 
had. at last, come r[] an end. It v^s, i?iuy 
said h uphill all the way. Ideologies (by 
which t;jcy meant Marxism) were a thing 
of tiir. past. 

Sinut Llic lute 1 9£itts, however, it has 
become widely accepted that Keynesian. 
policies were riot the reason for the post- 
war ceonomie boom, R a thez, government 
policies (Labour and Conservative) w r ere 
riding the crest of the economic wave. It 
was not that government policies were 
controlling the cc.onnny; rhal was a mere 
illusion. On the contrary, it was only 
because of the economic: boom That 
governments were able to pursue their 
Keynesian policies *d' inei eased s£ate 
in [ ejcvefl linn. As th e e eo n om ic wave cam e 
-.. Mifihii ,. ili iw.i. ._ . i «. ..- 1 r; mental ah -- 1 : 1 1- 1 - l- ■ 
bale out the economy hy more and more 
state spending became increasing frantic. 
They found that the Keynesian bucket 
was full of holes. The Couservalivo Party > 
in particular after I he failure of [h^ Heath 
government, ditched its allegiance r.o 
Keynesian ism and publicly declared its. 
conversion to what it called "monetar- 
ism", The monetarist had a. raligjoLiN 
faith in [he ability uf "market forces" to 
dired l;i;!ii.h i.o where st was most profit 
a hie. Also, they believed that this policy 
of allowing tJie ^invisible hand 17 of the 
market to hold sway would resull in 
: - • 1 1 « ■ l"i ! h lu the working class a-, well a-. 
the capitalists. 

The L-iibuur I 3 arty did not at first reject 
its Keynesian past. In 1974, Harold 
Wilson led I hem inro yov^rn in en t with a 
■..:. i ulli d radical iiMiil'.v.li." ot poi .ie-- 
in I ended 1o brine, about *':• fundamental 
and irreversible shift in the balance of 
wealth and power in favour of working 
penile and their families". But the 
Labour government did nothing of Ehe 
kind. Instead, the rich got richer, and it 
was the working class instead of Ifie rieh 
who were "squeezed until the pips 
squeak"'. The Labour government im- 
posed scvcfc austerity measures upon 
workers and their families. These, we 
were told, were because of economic 
necessity. Once a^ain^s during the 1964- 
1970 govern m en L Labour had been 
'lil own off course". In response to the 
deepening crisis, (he government cut wel- 
fare and education services and, with the 
collaboration of the TUC h imposed a 



"voluntary" wages policy winch resulted 
in a fait in real wages. The aim of these 
pohcics w r as to increase the level of 
profits kept by the capitai:^ tor the 
accumulation of capital and to reduce 
the proportion of profits- spent on the 
m proi E lj c t ion o fl about. 

Since its defeat in the 1979 election^ 
debate has been £oin£ on withm the 
Labour Party as to whether its programme 
In office was the appropriate one ? and 
what il will offer the working class at the 
next election. A large number of Labour 
Party members and supporters, who view 
the las! 1 .:! b ; i ii r govern m en Ts p obcies as a 
net ray ai hy the teadersbip of genuine 
socialist policies, have increasingly been 
talking about nn Alternative Economic 
Strategy (AES). Although there ls more 
than one version of the AES i: will, 
whatever its form, be the main plank of 
Labour Party and left-wing propaganda hi 
the run-up to the next election. 




Thtre "s no alternative lu o black fu1ure. ir 



The aims of the ALS 

The AES seeks to yet British capitalism 
out of its present crisis whilst at the same 



time meeting what are considered to be 
the immediate needs of the working class, 
and to weaken the role of the profit 
motive in production. This is seen as pro- 
viding a platform for a "socialist trans- 
formation of Britain 13 , Thus, (he AhS is 
not viewed as a program me that will in 
itself ureal e a socialist society r but as- "a 
stra t ffigy tha ( ca n win i a n in' bl« ^a i n s i n the 
form of greater working elass control over 
production. Moreover., rather than pursue 
such yains wit Sun tins eonstraJEls imposed 
by the existing structure of economic 
relations, ii seeks constantly to anticipate, 
challenge and progressively dismantle 
those contra iriJs and substitute new forms 
of control" f Conference of Socialist 

H Co ni ) n i ists I .O n d Oil W Ork in ft ( i i OU p, '1 'he 

Alternative Bc&tt&tttic St rut eg}, CSE/ 
Labour Co-urdinatina. Committee, 1980, 
£K 7; hereafter referred To as CSE). All 
that lies beneath this veil of words, 
however, is yet another attempt by [he 
Labour Party and ils left-wing followers 
to pass off reforms of en pita lis m ms social- 
ism. 

Adopting a radical Keynesian stance in 
opposition to the "monetarism" of the 
Conservatives, the AHS proposes a 
massive increase in government spending 
(figures range from £6,000,000,000 to 
L\ 6,000,0 GO : 000, depending on whieh 
version of (he AHS one reads). The argu- 
ment is that it is the lack of investment 
which is at the root of the crisis. Capit- 
alists, according to the left-wing, prefer 
to invest in property and in foreign 
countries (in 1980, £7,000,000,000 was 
invested abroad) and to indulge in con- 
spicuous consumption. The blame for the 
crisis is put at the door of traditional 
Labour Party h ninths: the Gty s financiers, 
currency speculators, foreign multination- 
als, rhe IMJ-, and so on, M is tin: inability 
of these institutions Lo invest in Britain 
on iheir own accord which necessitates 
their being brought under control of the 
nation. The interests of these individual 
institutions is in opposition In r,he inter- 
ests of Britain as an economic unit 
distinct from other national units. 
Aaronovitch has staled: "The dominant 
forces of capital and government have 
sacrificed the productive base of the 
OH lis! i economy at all critical stages 
(except tor world wars). This has been in 
striking contra si with, for ie stance, the 
policies of the ruling groups of those of 
our maiE rivals who have jnrown faster h? 
( Aarono vit c h , J ^? l- 1 /< oh d I ''rum Thu i e h er - 
ism 7 Lawnmce and W'isharl ? 1981, p: 5h 
In other words, the Labour Party is uaviny 
British capitalism from the capital ists! 

Previous attempts by Conservative and 
Labour governments to induce industrial 
growth have been based on generating 
increased demand in the economy 
through such measures as increased 
government spending and lower taxation. 
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Voting for tfwr alternative 

It was believed that to meet this increase 

in demand there would be a corresponding 
increase in industrial production. How- 
ever, this did not happen. In order to 
ensure thi-il production does increase to 
match demand, the AtS includes policies 
which dircL^Jy intervene in production. 

The main means to achieve this is 
through planning agreements, based on a 
five-year plan, but negotiated every year 
with private enterprises. These will 
involve derisions on "investment levels 
and location, v. mpl oy m t.-n I , prim: policy 
and the like" (CSE> p. 71), and would be 
negotiated between ''management and 
government with trade unions playing an 
important role" (CSli, p. 7 3), These 
various planning agreements will be co- 
ordinated by a National Planning Com- 
mission. To ensure that the agreements 
will be fulfilled, the government will have 
the power to enforce a range of sanctions 
against botli capitalists and crades unions. 
The ultimate sanction would be the 
nationalisation of the enterprise, which 
would give "a 50^50 sharing of control 
between labour and capital 1 " (Labour 
Co-ordinating Cojninitt.ee, There h An 
Alternative, Labour Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee, 1980, p. !4). 

Another important part of the AES is 
i hi* proposal to ensure thai finance will 
be available for investment. This is to be 
achieved through state control of the 
major l'i:iM:n::;n institutions. The capital- 
ist:^ il seems, are unable Lo do I iris by 
th em se Ives . A f u turc La bo u : - £o v?. r run i: n H 
will utilise the pension and insuranue 
funds as well as the revenue from North 
Sea oil through a National Investment 
Bank, comprising government, capitalist, 
and trades union directors. Also, there are 
plans In nationalise the four major 
Clearing Banks {Barclays, Lloyds., Mid- 
land, Katwcst), and to create a State 



Bank through the merging of the Bank of 
iiJigi.in;^ ami r. : ie IWionji .S.mr.i 1 -, -J.-rk 
and the Girobank. These re-formed finan- 
cial institutions would provide credit to 
industry at more favourable rates than at 
pre.s-s-m . I ■ i ■ , " i -. . there is :l ;t- p i>-i J I- •: an 
Investmem Ke^rvL: Jimd throji-h which 
a proportion nf pre-tax profits would be 
used for specific schemes. 

According to the left wing, the Liis-s ; :s 
a product of Tory policies, precipitated 
to bring about a weakening of the indust- 
rial power of the working class, This it 
I ■. ■; .i. Vi-v;-:: .hroui.-J showing chc "..::■.■->" 
of 1iie in: e -market to operate unfettered. 
As the left-wing sees it. ro overcome The 
pre.se nr. crisis and prevent a future one, 
requires that the market forces be tamed 
and brought under state control; *'an 
essential part of the industrial strategy is 
to reduce the rule of profit in the 
economy, both as a source of funds to 
finance investment and as a criterion that- 
determines where investment should or 
should not he made" (CSE, p. 45). The 
policies mentioned above are supposed to 
achieve this. But thu hope thai the role of 
profit can be reduced is vain, The dis- 
astrous economics of the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe are examples of this, 

Operating in a world economy in 
which capital flows between nations, 
capital is invested where il pri.nl ui;es the 
hi^liesl profit ]f the return on capital 
were lower in Britain than in other 
nations, capital would noi be invested, if 
the AKS were implemented foreign capital 
would Tu.>t be invested. Furthermore, 
Britisii capital would be exported to an 
even greater extent than at present Any 
attempt to prevent the ex p oil of uapilai 
wouid rw.it i insure that it was invested in 
Britain. Enslead, it would not be invested 
at all Only complete state ownership 
would ensure the use of this "idle" 
capital. Whatever policies were attempted, 
the likely result would be a further 
decline in industrial output. 

Ii r:?l> i- of .educing the rote ■"■l the 
market, all thar is meant is 1lial 1he:e will 

be increased attempts al planning, and a 
reduction in the role of the profit 
criterion. It does not mean the end of 
production for a market in which inde- 
pendent producers attempt to sell their 
products. It does not mean the replace- 
ment of production for profit by pro- 
duction for need. On the contrary, the 
supporters of the AVS are opposed to 
production for need: "Production only 
creates jobs if the products can be sold. 
l J tOsHiC;iu:i \'or use ts nu Lijinj: man: [bar: 
d romantic fantasy unless there is some 
way of transforming social needs into 
effective demand . . ." (CSE, p. 50), Not 
even the most avowed supporter of 
capitalism would object to this Labour 
Patty "socialism". 

Import controls 

The Alternative Economic Strategy is not 
merely a national program ni:\ N a Is-: 'i.i> 
international implications. During the 
period .r' industrial rc-strur1 jrim^ British 
...i:;' il ■!!=■' iri.-v-:,-. -.'.i 1 ! Iihvi: h: !:e pro 



tee ted from "unfair' 'foreign competition, 
and the flooding of the British home 
ir:,ir\el by cheaper imports. Ibis flooding 
would have a disastrous effect on the 
embryonic British industries, which 
would be unable to sell their products 
even in the home market. This would 

mean I -I \W.y v/jiuhl Iv imbls |n e,mi 
the profits necessary to invest in new 
productive plant, resulting in a further 
decline in competitiveness, To ensure that 
the new British industries are not aborted, 
the AES plans to nurture them behind a 
trade barrier. This would allow EJritish 
capitalism a breathing space in which 
industries are tooled -up with the most 
advanced technology, and labour produc- 
tivity increased (*bai is. [In- VvH uf 
exploitation is increased), so that when 
the process has been completed, British 
capitalism will be ber.ler able to compete 
in the world market. That improved com- 
petitiveness is the aim of the AES's call 
for import controls is made clear in the- 
LCC pamphlet: "What we have to develop 
is not just a system of import controls to 
protect the profits of home manufacturers 
but a system of planned irade which 
seeks to develop exports' ' (p. 20). 

The AES attempts to link the inter csrs 
of ihc working class wjth the success of 
British capitalism in its trade w r ar with its 
rivals. The aim of the import controls is 
to save "British" jobs by supporting 
British capitalism against Japanese, 
French, and German capitalism, Jo the 
workers however, it is irrelevant whether 
they are exploited by British or Japanese 
capita]. This would result in rer.aliation by 
other nations,, reducing the level of ex- 
ports and consequently mcreasmg unem- 
■ ■ ■ ■ i ■. i : t . I . i r t : i ..■ l m ore . si n c c im port 
controls tax imports and force workers to 
buy more expensive home produced ones, 
ili.V !•'■": to : : .u increase in the cost ot 
living for the working class. The net result 
of impori controls would be to increase 
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gnump-oymcnl i-mum* workers abroad, 
and to whip up hatred of ^foreigners"". In 
other word?;, they would divide the 
working class of the world. The AES a] so 
attempts to r^clum - : ih« :ti fli l.^icicy and 
independence of the British working class 
by in carp orating it into the apparatus of 
the capitalist state, and reconciling its 
interests to the fortunes of British imper- 
ialism, 

It h clear from Lhe programme of the 
AFS that tlit: danger (o "Britain" is not 
capitalism,, but the damnation °^ British 
capital by multinational and foreign 
capital. How else to explain the emphasis 
put on the failure of British capital to 
invest in British industry* And instead 
invest abroad. Capitalists who fail to 
invest in Britain are cri raised foz being 
^np&triotfc'*, for not putting their faith 
in "Britain*", and not for btun^ capitalists, 
Accordingly, the answer to such i4 unpat* 
riotic" behaviour is for capital to be 
nationalised or brought under the control 
of the state. 

Workers' control or control of workers? 
One of ljll' main points em ph^^cd to sell 
the AliS ro The working class is h:;:-::a:se:l 
worker involvement in tie uisitm- making. 
.Supporters of the AES "attacti an over- 
riding importance to the extension of 
workers' power— both ==l 1 the point of 
production and within the wider demo- 
cratic process of arriving at economic and 
social goals 11 (CSE; p. 80). They appear to 
think that if there ate workers (tor them, 
the working class consists of the industrial 
workers- itnd l: err a in kinds of "white- 
collar" workers, and not all those who 
sell their lahour-powe7" L at whatever price) 
involved in making decisions about how a 
particular enterprise will develop, that the 
profitability criterion wilt not be so 
import act, Bui is is already the working 

class which runs capitalism (although net 
ah workers are involved in decision- 
making Hfowever, it does not matter 
whether the decisions arc made by capi- 
talists, rn.ar.H.LTT-ii-Tii-wOTkei-s, or a com- 
bination of shop-floor workers, manage- 
ment-workers, share-nohiers, and the 
^tatc. What maLHrrs is. that they are making 
decisions in the inter est of capital, It is 
not wh& plays the game which is 
important > hut what the rules of the- yame 
are to begin with. The rule of capitalism 
;*. :> simpk- iii-il: : No Pro lit, No Production. 
Opening the books, workers 1 plans, 
workers' unmeralives, or worker directors 
will i ol alcei i his 

Supporters of the AES fear that a hzgh 
rate of what they cali inflation will 
threaten the hoped for expansion of the- 
e con om y a n d lead to the a band on ment of 
increased government spending, lynoraut- 
Jy p they argue ihat control of inflation 
jcqulres that workers do not demand nigh 
increases in wages, Although then: is 
controversy on the left as to whether 
there should be a formal incomes policy, 
there is. agreement that wage ^n Ureases 
have to be controlled, Aa™rmviU:;i s nates 
that any increase in wages would have to 
"take into account the overall direction 



of the economy" (p. 44), Agreements on 
wae:^ '.<-■■: <i:":? attempt to ensure that 
wages would not fall, and that "conse- 
quently growth in real wages would be 
ensured except in the circum$tane&$ af&rt 
uncontrolled fail in the terms of trade" 
(CSE> p, I32 t emphasis added). In other 
words, whenever things got bad for 
British capitalism, The working class 
would carry the burden as usual. No 
doubt the attack on the working class 
would he couched in the familiar terms of 
"thL: national interest M . If n as some have 
estimated, 5 million new jobs have to he 
created for unemployment to fall to the 
kr?ej of the 1960s, the Labour govern- 
ment, with the support of the TUC, 
would ar^ue that this, can be achieved only 
through wage restraint, Another ploy 
would be to make increased iTivotvemenf 
in decision-making dependent on wage 
restrain:!, F forever, the experience of the 
last Labou] government showed thai 
:L noii -monetary" gazns do not impress the 
workers in the face of reductions in living, 
standards, As an example of a monetary 
compensation for wage restraint, M it: had 
Meaeher MP xuggesltiil ri:L-L:nily: "This 
could be either government repayment. 
aftef say three-five years, of a proportion 
of workers 1 income tax as index -linked 
savings according to the degree of pay 

restraint, or belle: still, once planning 
agreements were in place, a right to share 
in the firni*s capital appreciation to- 
morrow to match pay limitation today'" 
(New Statesman, 14 August, 1981). But 
worker*' experience shows that such deals 
arc not in theft interests, 

The Socialist alternative 
The AKS h a brit\yy u: s'-iu:.- ca;::uil:sn-.. 
not socialism, State capitalism is no more 
in the interests of The working ul^s than 
free-entciprise capitalism, The slate 
control of capital would st lengthen the 
power of capital over the working class, 
Socialist!; are nd c o r. _■ ..- n: cd ?;oxly 
with ihe standard of living of the working 
i:iass ar.a increased involvement in 
deeisi on-making. Our opposition to capi- 
talism strikes at the very root of the 
working L:lass condition: the neec to sell 
our abih'ty to work to those who own and 
control the means of production and 
distribution. The only way to ensure that 
the interests of the working class are ful- 
filled is through the aholirinn of the 
working class itself. Indeed, the working 
class is a class whose interests are destined 
ei ever co lie fulfilled. This docs not mean 
Eh at it must give up the struggle to im- 
pr.ive its conditions. That would be a 
disastrous course of action. What it does 
lie- -i. ho\-.rv\T, i-; thai :i". i !i : srriLgg'c co 
in; prove its conditions, the working class 
will come up against the limitations of 
what can be achieved under capitalism. 
They will necessarily confront the condi- 
tions of their existence as a class. This 
leaves two cou : ses o f ad ,o r i ; j :; en r o r h e. 
working class. First., it can work wirhin 
the. limitations of capitalism to obtain 
what it can. But the history of the 
working lI^ss shows that this is precious 



little h and there is no reason w believe 
tliat the future wiU hold anything 
different. Or it can take the second 
course of action; to confront the class 
■;i litations with the determination to 
break them down. To abolish the con- 
dition, which creates and recreates the 
working class: the ownership of the 
means of production and distribution by 
the capitalist class. 

A reformist accommodation to capi- 
talism's problems, disguised as an 
embattled militancy, not only puts off 
the time when capitalism wzll be replaced 
by socialism, but also postpones the dis 
cussion of why only socialism is the 
solution to the problems confronting the 
working class. Bui the reformist argues 
(hat something has to be done laww* If 
tlds or that problem can at least nc 
.; meliorated, then this is a worthwhile 
goal; they cannot wait for socialism to 
provide a solution, When challenged to 
give an example of a solution to a 
working class problem, the reformists will 
be at a Joss, They will even go so far as to 
agree with the socialist that capita lism has 
no solutions. But, they will retort, at least 
a reform will ensure that fewer people are 
suffering from this or that pro hie in: 
something is better than nothing, isn't it? 
There is a gaping hole Ln this argument. 
The justification for supporting reformist 
proposals is the comparison of the position 
before and after the reform. Before the 
reform, there are, say> 60,000 people 
living in stinking, rotten houses, whereas 
after the reform [here are hoped to be a 
mere 40,000. How bouJd the socialist 
deny support for the reform 1 ? Not to 

support :l wr.Mj'.ii i:o:v;h-i:..n ?tUlflO m-^:« 
pi:oph [o living in slinking, rotter] houses 
than need be. 

But socialists, in not supporting the 
reform 1st programme* are not advocating 
that nothing be done, l-'ar from it. We are 
calling for the working class to unite to 
introduce socialism now. In comparison 
with living conditions possible in a 
■jnciaFsl society, the rcformisi changes are 
bloody disaster r or the working class, The 
choice for the working class is not 
between Reform or Nothing, It is Kef otto 
:< KevuluLion. CARDIFF CROUP 
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POLITICAL NOTES 



Some win, some lose 

[t may have escaped attention -be cause in 
the shocked aftermath no one wa& admit- 
ting to defeat but it was the Social 
Dem Qeratie candidate who won the EtiU- 

hearf by-election. 

The Tories eongratulated themselves 
on losing so few votes and on coming 
second after n early three years of 
re^uiing lis all with their unpopular 
policies. The Labou: Party, in a process 
which would have done credit to the 
most hardened wrangler, found solace in 
their discovery that more Hi] \ head voters 
had deserted Ihe Tories for Lhe Slli* i-li.i r- 
they had Labour, 

Naturally, the spokes people for these 
parties could not be expected to face the 
tact that the voters rejected them because 
they had failed so wretchedly to live up 
to their promises. They came to power 
r.^'hirr fTrorious vie oris of prosncriry : 
justice.^ freedom . . . They iose power 
miserably in their impotence and squab- 
bling amon^ thL:n-i selves about who 
among them bears Hie major responsibil- 
ity for their defeat, 

The working, class, who at elections 
vote to continue the experience that h'fe 
under capitalism is a daily struggle, under* 
stand so little of their class position and 
inti: rests that they turn from one dis- 
credit L-d futility to the other- then back 
again, 

Many of tbem are now deceived into 
thinking that the SDP/Ljneral Alliance 
offers something radically different from 
the outworn nostrums of the Labour and 
Tory parties. What the SDF offers is no 
more than a rehash of the program mes 
and the pc-raonaliiios of those oibcr 
paities. [here is no reason to believe that 
they wiH succeed where the others have 
failed; their character is basically the 
Ki+me a prescription for failure, despair 
and defeat. 

Hi l\ he ad was no cause for rejoicing. 
Capitalism grinds on. Whoever won, for 
working class interests ]t was another 
defeat. 

Good news for some 

Gouu ncw^ for the government: the num- 
ber of people claim err Supplementary 
Benefit has reached a record 4 million, 
Hfith the Guardian (.23/3/82) estimating 
that the number on the poverty Line 
(which would more accurately be named 
the destitution line) is around 6 million. 

Supplementary Benefit was originally 
considered, in those Long gone days when 
Uevecidge was readjust ing working cla_ss 
poverty and calling it prosperity, as an 
emergency fail back for a few, particular- 
ly unfortunate workers. In theory, the 
other beneftts which couid be claimed "as 



of right" were in almost every case 
enough to eliminate need, 

The change in this— and in the rise in 
rhe numbers on Supplementary Benefit— 
is due to developments like the growth in 
long term unemployed and the ending of 
earnings related benefits, which served to 
keep many claim ants above the theo- 
retical supplementary level. 

Thus do some "reforms", plus the 
inexorable anarchy of capitalism, under- 
mine others and expose their general im- 
potence. Tory MP Peler Bottom ley has 
wailed l . . . the SuTipl-mentary Benefits 
system is falling apart. 

But perhaps some ministers will wel- 
come this as good news because one of 
their theories, often expu.mded by I hi: 
likes of Norman Tcbbit and Keith Joseph, 
is that British capitalism will best thrive 
if workers 1 internes are kept as low as 
possible; then they wiZl be pricing them- 
selves in co jobs. And incomes could not 
be much lower than Supplementary 
Benefit. 

Ewun on their own assumptions, the 
"low wages equals competitive, profitable 
industry" argument is not valid, Of 
.:=i >e lhe problem foi the government ■, 
rhar those 4 million claimants are not 
getiitig wages; they're not employed, not 
turning out commodities to be sold and 
to realise profit. It is a symbol of govern- 
ment's impotence, that try as they might, 
they can do nothing about that either. 

If there were si^iis that the working 
class, ill or out of jobs, were beginning to 
.see that— now there would be good news 
indeed. 

Gang of Another Four 

Admirers of JenKins, Williams, Owen and 
Rudgers will not welcome the emergence 
of another Gang of Four; in fact they will 
probably find it positively embarrassing, 
But it makes an interesting story. 

It is all happen 5 lift in Islington, in 
London, where a short time ago [here was 

;i :nas-; di 1 fee: Kin o: Co .in-. i:':.i\ ron ■/.,■ 
l.-ibour Party to the SDF which gave the 
SDP control over the council. For some 
time before this, the Labour Party in 
Islington bad been notorious for its 



Tammany^tyle of operations about 
which, perils* in the interests of clinging 
ieech-Iilcc to office, t.Jie La bum Party al 
large did nothing significant. So there 
may have been some relief among their 
members, when the Labour leeches on 
the council transferred their attention to 
another body, 

Now the blood is beginning to How 
from the SDF. The national party has ex- 
pLdled four of the Ishngton councillors 
who recently pre vented the council sett- 
.ci.-. -..!,■ r.L-w i:"---, .•; L;ivi!;e. Lu: .::'.:.' nbei 
before the vote was' taken. Thus mucking 
about with the financial jneehn-E of the 
little bit of capitalism called Islington was 
a grave offence, 

II: is new Gang of Four responded by 
deciding to stand at the coming local 
elections as Independent Social Demo- 
crats, although they had in any case al- 
ready been rejected as candidal es by iln.- 
local SDP branch, This was another grave 
offence so the Four had tn go. 

Such brawls are not uncommon in the 
cockpit of capitalist politics, Members of 
capitalist parties are elected to office by 
workers who, ignorant of the realities of 
the social system, accept their pledges to 
be able (o improve things like housing 
.in;: i ■.■:.' arid -■.. ;.: ■.■ ;■■■; . ;.. 

WUt i hi- economic laws of capitalism 
intrude into this delusion, and the 
• ■"'■. i:,-:i ;.i:::r : es ::. _■ exposed i I e pai ; \ 
comes under stress, which often results in 
recriminations, splits, expulsions. 

The SDP promised that, in breaking 
the mould of traditional politics, they 
would not experience this. Now I hey .ire 
themselves exposing this myth, showing 
that they are basically no different from 
the parries they spht from, 

\r.i ,i'l . i.;. mark you, before tht v 
have any agreed policies. "Whatever wiil 
happen;, we might ask, when tiie great day 
arrives and the SDP actually stand for 
something other than vague pomposities^ 
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THE PAPACY 



A visit from times past 



Having nothing but hostility to pomp, 
superstition and market-place morality, 

the Socialist Party of Creat. Britain views 
the welcoming celebrations for the visit 
of Pope. John P?i(jl ET as nothing more or 
less than a reflection of the ignorance of 
ihe religiously stupefied. Everything Iba1 
the Pope represents, socialists oppose; 
everything that socialists .^eek lo change t 
Lhe advocates -if -e1i^i:.':l ne:>:.l t:i :tl:- 
setve. We 5 tan Li for human action within 
the material world— they stand for [he 
passivity of faith within a world con- 
trolled by li mythic: ally omnipotent, 
super-human deity. Rfcsped i'or the 
leaders of religion -be they popes, 
ayatollahs, gurus or fab bis— reflects a 
pathetic lack ol" appreciation of the po- 
tentialities of humanity. 

Christianity developed in an age of 
mass ignorance of human and environ- 
mental evolution. In rhe second century 
the Church of Rome emerged, otigikally 
as a movement of ideological dissent 
against the imperial ruling class ol its day. 
(See Karl Kautsky 1 * Foundations of 
Christianity, parts II and IV.) The new 
Eeligjoji was adopted by the aspirant 
rulers of the fourth century, and it was 
they who ensured the power of the 
bishops unci the unehallengable nam re of 
rlie Christian dogma. In ihc year Al> 37o 
Theodosius became Rom a el Emperor and 
enacted a Christian mono poly on state 
propaganda (previously there had been 1 
religions battle, going on between the 
Roman Church and the advocates of 
Mithraiam— sun worship) j iaier the 
Emperor Ciratiffn appointed th:: Bishop of 
Knnu-: and Iiik successors a- l'ie official 
religious leaders of the Western limp ire, 
rh.it i*. Wesrern Europe and North Africa. 
The mle of the Bishnp of Rome (or Pope) 
was to direct the reiifiou.5 development of 
the Em piie m Mn^ with the political 
interests of the new Roman ruling class : 
to appoint a network of agents to spread 
the m-esfia^e., and to punish members of 
the oppressed class who - stepped out of 
lane. Fn short, the role of the Popes in 
classical antiquity was not unlike that of 
the Director General of the BBC today. 

Popei have done much to protect 1he 
Lnteres s of the ruling class. The cohesion 
of feudal Europe owed much to the 
power of the papacy, which gave Lhe seal 
of sanctity to the dictatorship of the 
land-!.:iwiii:i:\ barons, it was only when 
some .states otnjan lo eonsidcj the possi- 
bility of talcing over the job of organising 
their own ideological propaganda ihai the 
political siruggte. known as the Refom - 
at ion occurred. The Re formation did npl 
kill off the Roman Church, Although it 
whs el early weakened and had to adapt 
itself to the moral needs of the new 
ua pit a list property relationships- In the 
late nineteenth century it was Pope T.-eo 
XIII who issued the Hncyclkal Letter* 
which aimed to provide theological 




Anti-Catholic Gordon Riots, 1 /SO 

justification for the policy of reforming 
capitalism. For example, an l£9l Leo 
XFTT % s Rarutn Mo varum (on the conditio* 
of the working class) stated that the 
Roman Church was opposed both to 
godless communism" and to "the ex- 
cesses of capitalism". Instead, the letter 
urged a humanised form of profit syslem 
under which men are no longer viciously 
competitive because they have decided to 

b$COm£ good. 

The Vatican h.=is played a crucial part 
in providing support for religtously- 
based. ;:-i.:-.apilalist reform parties in 
several hatropean countries; far from 
being examples of capitalism with a godly 
evpression on its face, z\\zy have been no 
different from any other squalid de fender 
of capitalist ex ploi Nation, The Papacy has 
never been too bothered about the demo- 
cratic credentials of those capitalist 
leaders whom it has supported. For 
example, the Catholic. Church supported 
the Christian Corporate States presided 
over by Franco in Spain, galazar in 
Portugal, DoSfuss and Sehunigg in pre-war 
Austria, Peron in Argentina and Pet am in 

Trainee. Tin 1 papal relationship with the 
fascist dictator. Mussolini^ was strained, 
but this did not prevent Pope Pius XI 
from stating that * L Mussolini was 1 1 ■ man 
sent by Providence" (December 20, 
1926). Tn modern times the Pope's role 
has been to .ir^e workers and peasants to 
he contented with iheir lot, to preserve 
the restrictive economic customs of pau 
ages, to seek crumbs for the poor from 
the rkh man's loaf (charity) and to urge 
the workers to save our aspirations for 
another world beyond the elouds. 

It is understandable I hat ignorant 
Roman slaves believed in the supersti- 
tions of religion as a way of explaining 
the world they lived in. Indeed, even 
many members of the ruling class of class- 



ical antiquity believed their own reli^i:ms 
propaganda ijtim as many modern capital- 
ists now believe theirs), It is even under- 
standable that a few backward peasants 
in the twentieth century, who have yet to 
be influenced by scientific knowledge, 
might lisTen to The Pope an I ...pi his 
explanations about ihe origins ami evo- 
lution of the world, But here in Firir.=iiri~ 
aa advanced industrial capitalist Country 
with an experienced,, relatively educated 
working class -the mediaeval re-enact- 
ment of a papal visit can be seen as a de- 
vice to push workers backward* info the 
ideology of ages past. Workers who 
applaud and worship this affluent travel- 
ling trickster are dimmi ng them selves 
from the rationalism of modern history. 
In a. bid to set back the ideas of workers, 
the Church is spending millions of pounds 
on an exercise designed to divert the 
majority dass in society from looking 
after its own material hers-and-now 
interests. 

The believers may be blind, but the 
Pope and his males have got at least one 
eye open: they know (hat when all of the 
religious nonsense has been uttered tor 
public consumption, it is the material 
world which really matters to (hem, For 
example, when the present Tope was shot 
recently a Vatican medical hulletin re- 
ported that ^hls intestines were gradually 
:ing iheir functions and that his 
heart and blood circulation were good L| . 
It is noticeable that the ?opc\ expert 
doctors were concerning themselves with 
such mundane material organs as blood 
and heart and guts. What would the. Pope 
have said if his doctors had told him that 
they were going to leave his intestines for 
another day and in the meantime would 
be carrying out emergency surgery on his 
invisible soul? It is also interesting that 
the Pope is so anxious to be close ro his 
' 'creator** that on his visit to Britain he 
will be accompanied by Scotland Yard's 
D 1 1 unit -a team of top marksmen who 
will be standing by lo ensure that nobody 
sends god's representative on earth to 
visit "that wonderful land in the sky"" 
until he has to go. The Pope leaves the 
nonsense of christian practice to his 
deluded followers; he knows now to look 
after hiniseif. 

Workers of "he world have no need of 
Po pes or o t he r p a rasi I e.s to s pea k for us t n- 
aet for us or tell us how to behave, The 
ftods which we invented in the infancy of 
our social existence are of no more use to 
modern society than iote:n poles or 
witch-doctors. It was thorn a* Hofobes who 
wrote that "The Fapacy Ls the ghost of 
ihe Rom an Empirt sitting on the grave- 
thereof" (Leviathan) , Thai was wriilen fal 
1651; if papal authority was an anach- 
ronism then, it is a thousand times more 
so now that society has reached a point 
where, humans are the gods, where the 
universe is ours for the taking, and. where 
history is ours for the making, 

STEVE COL LM AN 
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DIALOGUE 



Russian round table 



U was a motley lot that bo art! c d the 
Aeroflot jet tor Moscow on April 13, 

There was the ex-Life-guardsman who 
braced about sitting on his horse in 
Whitehall. Then the crazy little Spanish 
Communist waiter, who rushed around 
shrieking £ These lousy Americans think 
they p&£Z£ da h^st Pah: Ah.-", The; dust- 
man from Reading who had been in the 

National Front, 1ln:rn I Ik: Sw'E : and now 
organises the (.lUD in the local Conserva- 
tive club. A lorry driver from Worthing, 
The daughter nf Russian aristocratic 
exiles, bom in China but now Living in 
Sydney, talking more [ike Harry Humph- 
ries. A mixed-up American who was 
petrified "in ease Reagan starts, something 
while I 1 m si ill here**, Plus l^vi Australian 
fellow-fraYeHers s a retired NavaJ Officer, 
a pleasant young actor from the TV show 
Staiky t£ Co, a couple of retired teachers 
-and two members of the SFGB, both 
with a Teas* ma hie command of colloquial 
Russian, 

On reaching Moscow, our guide 
suddenly informed us. that we were 
invited to a "round-table" o^scussion 
about the Soviet Union, The hall originally 
booked was unavailable and we were 
switched to the Karl Marx Museum, 
which £&vu- us the chance to sec the 
exhibits, which are unique. Two "experts" 
wurv Ihurc tn un lighten us the Russian 
lidjjtor of Moscow News (the English 
Soviet Weekly) and a E *sociolo£3st ,? > 
apparently English. Li Hit iliti they' know 
that, before they were horn h one or' the 
Patty members had lived bi Moscow and 
the other had been there as a student. 

The proceeding started off quietly 
enough, Wc wure informed of the Soviet 
Union's: peaceful intentions, "Comrade" 
nru/hn^v's speech to the Russian Trade 
Union Congress, off e ring European arms 
limitation, was quoted, This brought 
further reference to lhe Russian Trade- 
Union organisation. We were told It has 
two hundred million members and of its 
grcai achievements in organising produc- 
tion, protecting workers at work, and 
setting up Sanatoria and Sports Clubs. 

The first break came with the question: 
"How can there be Tradis Unions in a 
socialist society which, by definition, is 
classless? " This led to a series of "expla- 
nations" of the great difficulties Russia 
had faced, the disastrous effects of the 
war, rdu: backwardness of parts of the 
economy, especially agriculture, and so 
on. Various members of the group then 
pointed out that Britain also has social 
secufny legislation; that the unemployed 
in Britain also get subsistence benefits; 
that in Britain TradL: Unions also protect 
their members' interests, The reporter 
then drew attention to what he called 
"workers control" in Soviet industry, The 
Russian faetoj-y manager, he claimed, was 
in an impossible position,, bet ween, the 
devil of the requirements of the Plan and 
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I he Kremlin and St. Basil's CathecM 
the deep blue sea of the workers' 
demands. The Trade Union Committee 
diKLLiss^s every aspect of the PJan and 
rejects whdf. it does not like, "Why r " he 
proclaimed, "116 factory managers were 
sacked last year alone, as a result of trade 
um on action ". 

This was the signal for a barrage of 
questions from the now thoroughly 
restive audience: 

"How- can Ore workers control produc- 
tion if the government dries?" 

w Afe the workers a] I owed to ur: oti 

slrike?" 

("Well! No! there is no need to.") 

"Who appoints the factory managers?'* 
"Does the Communist IVrty control 
The ir:idr- unions? 11 

("Only in the sense that they are the 
most active members.") 

"What about the obviously flourishing 
::laL:k market?" 

"Why are there queues outside the 

fiuid shops?" 
■;- 

How can yon call it socialism when 
there are wages?*' 

"Did not Karl Marx cat! for the a bob* 
tion of the wa^es system?" 

"Can you have a money system in a 
socialist society ■?** 

By this [jriu: our experts were getting de- 
cidedly tetchy. A member of the SPGB 
proceeded to outline the real nature of 
soeialisl society and point out that state 
capitalism operates in Russia. This 
apparently filled our hosts with the 
greatest respect. They called her s *pnft- 



fessor*\ saying "With regard to the lady 
professor's hisl nurslion 1 ", and "with 
^reat respeel to the lady professor's great 
knowTed^L: of the subject . . " Finally, 
tin- senior speaker climbed down and 
freely admitted that socialism bad not 
been, and could not yet be, established in 
Russia because the problems of produc- 
tion bad not been completely solved. But 
he claimed that the Russian people under- 
stood this* too. "We ar^ working towards 
iV\ he said, 

It was pointed out, amid general 
agreement, that nobody u ti d ere s(i mated 
the enormous achievements of lhe 
Russian people in turning a vast, barbaric 
feudal cess-pit into a modern industrial 
eounlry in the shortest time in the 
world's history, Wt realised 1.1k; frightful 
toll of two world wars but we, like Lenin, 
had done our best to persuade the 
workers not to slaughter each other. To 
call the set-up in Russia socialism was 
untrue, and to claim to be "building 
socialism" while establishing st.M. 1 . 1 :.:apilal- 
isnT was dangerously misleading, 

What our experts thought abnul all 
this, they did not say. S hey certainly 
looked .=-■ . !:-■■_ ■.■_"=■ they were thinking very 
hard. But that could have been indiges- 
tion. 

HORATIO 

OBITUARY 

Jim Glitz 

It is with great sadness- that we report the 
Joss of our comrade, Jim Glitz, vho died 
of a heart attack on 10 March. Jim joined 
the Hackney branch in 1946 and in 
recent yea is w : as an enthusiastic eontri- 
hutor to the activities of Islington branch. 
(> i l r corrira de was a n ou tsp oke n opponent 
of ah upholders of privilege, including the 
"leaders" on the left wing who believe 
workers an: too stupid to do their own 
thinking. Working tn the kitchen of 
London's most fashionable resting place 
for parasites, the Ritz Hotel, Jim was abk 
to observe at first hand the sickening class 
division of capita ii am, ll GliU ai' the Riu"., 
as he w r as nicknamed, was a remarkably 
compassionate man, whose respect for all 
liviny beings and hatred of callousness 
marked him as a real socialist. T travelled 
with Jim on several speaking tours and 
was struck by lbs single-minded dedica- 
tion to revolutionary change and Ids 
constant willingness to lend a hand when- 
ever practical work needed lo be done. 
Jim GHtz*s repertoire of jukes- will go 
down m history as among rhe worst cm 
record; but his skill as a chess player will 
not be forgotten easiHy by the numerous 
members who tried, but failed, to win 
against Mm. Above all, Jim will be rc- 
ine-ribered by his comrades as a principled 
socialist who, compared to the idle 
capitalists who employed him , was a giant. 

£C 
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Apartheid: divide and rule 



Apartheid ?s essentially a pre-capitalist 
form of oppression; it is an attempt to 
impose the colour patterns of a fron- 
tier community onto a modern indus 
trial economy. Ft will never worV 
properly because wh.-ir the government 
is trying to separate, thr cmnomy 
keeps t ringing together. {Sttcititist 
Viewpoint, SFNZ, Sept~QcL 1981 j 
A l radii ienal feature of apartheid has 
been a legally sanctioned colour bar 
broadly restricting skilled work to whit £3, 
The underlying racial prejudice upon 
which this was creeled can be tiaccd back 
to the days of slavery, when rn annul 
labour was held in contempt by E : .uro- 
pean&t The prohibition of slavery in )#34 
was a. significant factor behind the Qggat 
Trek, Li t:\&i& miration of iliseru'irled 
TCoers. beyond the: reach of Elrilisih juris- 
diction, According to Freda Troup; 

II- 1- LlSS'.mptK.in rial r.nn-w Jules wen: 
the ] abrmn ei 6 class had spread across 
the land with the trekkers, Only irt the 
Cape where Malay Slaves had from 
early days formed an important 
section «f the artisan, uomcnunifcy had 
The col oui hue between skilled and un- 
skilled worker la.rp.e-y been smudged 
and ignored.! 

White penetration of the interior dis- 
possessed many of The nriginat occupants 
of what hud he tin rlie.it trih^l land, forcing: 
then] into various forms of servitude on 
white farms. The disruption nf the tribal 
sufc&ifilcii£C CLLjru;T]iy through the 
influence of 'ax and trade was intensified 
by the discovery of gold and diamonds in 
Ihe second half o[" the nineteenth centuiy. 
Vast numbers cd Africans were sucked 
into the burgeoning towns to form a pool 

of unskilled labour white immigrant uti 
landers, mainly froEn Europe, comprised 
the hulked of skilled labour in the mines. 
This pattern of employment reflected the 
prevailing differences between distinctive 
cultures one, technologically primitive 
und agrarian^ tKe. other. ".Iv:ir.,:e.i u ^ ri 
urban-based. In lizne, however, it became 
rived by custom and rein lore ed in legis- 
lation. 

Jti The first decades of [his century 

another slreacn taf rural peasants pnurud 

into flic towns; the landless Afrikaner. 

The Lie v as la lion :if 'Fu: Rn^r W"ar, period it: 
depressions a:i;l Lie ^hmrage of land 
aggravated by the old Roman Dutch law 
of inheritance wfeicji subdivided farms 
into Li nils Loo small to be economic, all 
contributed to I he dispossession of 
thousands II i' Afrikaners of Eheh tradi- 
tional means of livelihood, 

t.acking the skills, of an urban pro- 
letariat and n^sentful of ihL^ wage-depjess- 
ing influence of competition from low 
paid blacks., this substratum of "poor 
whites", numbering 160,000 by jy 23 (10 
per ten l of rite while population), 
became a thorny political issue. In 1910 
the two ex-Boer republics and the Cape 
and Natal provinces became one ■ tt 



under a single ^arkimienL, wkh the 
franchise largely (later completely) in the 
hands of The whites a prerogative tliey 
readily exercised to entrL:riL:ii their privi- 
leged position. One of the first pieces os 
legislation introduced by the new union 
parliament was the 1911 Mines and 
Works Act which enforced a colour bar 
on the mines. The ideology of the Afri- 
kaner farmer was thus transplanted into 
industry s as indeed were many small 
fa rn i e rs r he r, i st: 1 v rs : 

A new social and economic frontier 
J i ad la ken the place of the old front ie- 
• 1 1" laTuS and settlement. Where once 
the natives were excluded from good 
land and ample water, now they were 
kept from skilled labour and Iri^h 
wa^ies.- 




bic-er farmer rn the Eucr War 

The- mining companies ilid not in genCTa! 
welcome rbzs hum si on of a backward 
Ideology into the market place. But in 
their efforts to overcome the restrictions 
of the colour bar they met with the well 
organised resistance of the white trade 
union move merit and a South African 
Labour Party which bitterly opposed the 
replacement of white by cheaper black 
Labour. 

Tn 1922 this issue came to a head 
when, following a big faU in the price of 
-old, employers were compelled to 
contravene the colour bar and employ 
blacks In semi skilled work to cut costs. 
TIil: strike that followed escalated into 
open revolt. Trade unionists, communists 
and nationalist Afrikaners combined 
under the odd-sounding, banner "'Workers 
of the world fight and unite for a white 
South Africa".. The "Rand Revolution", 
as this was called, was nicrLLlesdy crushed 
with the loss of 230 lives. The mumrs 
were forced to accept a pay cut and (lie 
..orip.ri .■-; wl:il: Il:I'( free to increase the 
proportion nf cheap black labour, thoiie.li 
technical advances enabled many of the 
fobs open to blacks to be fragmented and 
reclassified as unskilled work. 



Two years laler h ibe unpopular Smuts 
govern ment which had sided wilh ihe 
employers against the white miners was 
defeated by a Labour-Nationalist coalition 
led by Herts og. In a .sense, what the pact 
symbolised was an alliance between the 
white farmers and the white working 
class : 

Cress well (leader of the Labour Parly) 
devoted his whole political life to 
ousting the blacks I'mm the mines. 
F Tens em's party on the othei hand 
wanted circa.: and servile Africans on 
[lie farms, J 'be exclusion of Africans 
dovetailed with the farmers * insatiable 
demand for labour, This compatibility 
formed the economic basis of the part- 
nership between white landowners and 
the tribour aristocracy. ^ 
The Pact government represented a 
watershed in Sourh African history in 
that employers no longer offered serious 
resistance to the tightening stranglehold 
f Taeisrn nn (hr. economy but concen- 
trated instead on making the best possible 
use of the system to which they bad 
resigned themselves. Job reservation was 
vigorously Tern forced on the mines in 
I -1- extended into the emerging manu- 
facturing sector and subsequently set 
co-iKreie bard ov^t the course of several 
decades. To counter the possibility of 
unemployed white: workers finding 
common cause with blacks, a "civilised 
labour*' policy was pursued whh:b gave 
preferential treatment to n and dramatically 
increased the proportion of n whites in 
state Tun services such as the railways. 
From 1924 onwards, in contrast to the 
preceding quarter century of almost con- 
tinuous industrial turmoil, there were 
virtually no serious disputes in the mi Lies, 
In return for their compliance with 
tnese policies (be government, which 
relied heavily on the mines for iLs revenue 
(vast sum* of which went to subsidise 
white agriculture) + assisted the minijic 
companies in their efforts to hold down 
black wages and obi am labourers. Endeed 
an adequate supply of flMDed labour 
which had been a vital requirement of the 
mimng industry became even more so 
under the Pact government. The colour 
bar tended ?o perpetuate the labour 
intensive nature of ^old mining and hence 
the need for p ten li fill labour: ihe sheer 
scale of mining meant thai wording tech- 
niques and the balance between labour 
and capital intensity were fixed at the 
beginning of a mine's life and could not 
be significantly altered thereafter, But 
holding down black wages tu such tow 
levels IhrL^atened the supply of unskilled 
1 ah our which was attracted by higher 
wages and better conditions m manufac- 
turing. However, *he mining companies 
could not raise wages without jeopardising 
<he life of marginal mines (which com- 
prised half tbc industry) and hence the 
employment of En any white miners. 
Thus influx control was tightened, 
indirectly compelling blacks to seek work 
on Hie mines or white farms. This still did 
not ensure an adequate supply of labour 
for the mines, which operated below 
capacity in the period 1924-30, t.'onse- 
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quenily, the mines with government 
backing recruited extensively from 

abroad so thar by 1973 79 per cenl of 
black miners w::r- foreign contrail 
workers. (Political developments since- 
then in conn tries such as Mozambique 
have, however, disrupted this source of 
labour causing black wages to risej 

By the 1960s a paradoxical develop- 
ment in the South African economy had 
heenme glaringly appareni: an acute and 
growing shortage of skilled labour along- 
side hip)\ black unemployment (even 
amonyst tb^ more educated blacks), An 
;.c purl ant factor behind this was Lhc shift 
away from la bom intensive farming and 
mining industries the traditional pillars 
Of the apartheid economy- to wards the 
more capital intensive manufacturing 
in dust jy, TJiia in turn placed a growing 
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strain on the colour bar. In J 9<\5 the 
market value of mining companies was 
R 9 7 2m while that o f n on-mining 
companies was K754m, By 1965 the 
positions had been reversed, with the 
former rising to R 36 6 4m and the latter 
R 5 3 9 9 m . 1 ronicaU y s the g over n mem 
played a vital part in this trend by 
cncoui aging the growth of a local manu- 
facturing industry during the war by 
means of protectionist mc-a.su- res and by 
setting up various state corporations such 
as ISCOR (iron and steal) VECOR (heavy 
engineering goods) and SASOL (oil gas 
and chemicals from coal). Indeed the 
development of the mining industry itself 
was a powerful stimulus for ittanufac- 

I urin^- 

Growjng concern over the economic 
bottleneck which the shortage of skilled 
labour had created has led the govern- 
ment^ own Manpower Commission To 
state recently that l< South Africa will not 
be able to realise its fuU developmental 
iiolenttal if it persists in attempting to 
secure its high level manpower require- 
ments mainly from the white population 



group". 4 Political reform had become 
economically imperative. 

The government's response at Tirst was 
one of greater if cautious, flexibility: 

\ n evi [ ably non- w h ites u noff icjaDy -■ jo b 
reservation and colour bar regardless- 
infiltrated traditional white spheres of 
e ]fi ploy m en t : c o tou re d p os tm en n 
Indian railwaymen, African drivers on 
ji on -white buses, non- white clerks and 
typists, Especially were non- whites 
more and more to be found doing 
ski lied and semi-skilled mriustriai work : 
generally at wap.es well below the 
white minimum. "There is no doubl'\ 
com minted ihe Johannesburg Cham- 
ber of Commerce , "that employers in 
general arc keen to develop the skills 
of Bantu workers" J . 
By 1965 the Deputy Minster of Labour 
reported that 39 per cent of the cconomi- 
calSy active Africans were operatives or 
semi-skilled workers. 

Yet still the shortage of skilled labour 
persisted. Accordingly, the government 
itseif has moved from passively condoning 
h reaches of the colour bar to actively 
lift in ft restrictions on rhe employment of 
black labour. The Mulderpaie Scandal of 
1977 brought to power a new prime 
minister, and marked a shii'l in the 
balance of power from the verkmrtifttit 
(e oris ::rva rive) to the veriigte (liberal) 
wins \ the ruling National ?u::] and pi - 
pazed the ground for further liberalisation, 
By fate 1980 Fame Botha, Minister of 
Labour, proposed new legislation allowing 
more skilled fob training ro be op Lined to 
blacks. Kill dc spite the evidence of job 
reservation rapidly crumb! mg round the 
cd£es : there remain big obstacles in the 
path of this trend that are essentially a 
heritage of history. 

The first of these is the remarkable 
resiLiem:e of the traditional hostility of 
whites towards blaek encroachment of 
what are regarded as white spheres of 
employment: 

although ihe statutory colour bar has 
hecn formally scrapped, nine out of 
ten times it is imposed by closed shop 
and appreritieesMp agree in enl.s with 
whi re unions and" these are stiZJ in 
force. The white unions have been 
s:jnnch defenders of apartheid, using 
their musele to preserve white 
supremacy and to block the advance- 
ment of Africans.^ 
No win: re can this be seen more vividly 
than i;i '.he minine. industry, described h> 
Freda Troup as the ' 'inner sanctuary oT 
the colour bar". Recently the Mine- 
workers Union threatened industrial 
action if the government permitted blast- 
ing certificates to be issued to blades. 
This, together with the threat of more 
whites defecting to the ultra right-wing 
Hers tig He National Party, which made 
spectacular progress in the 1981 elections, 
has forced the government to act more 
cautiously, 

Another obstacle to the disintegration 
nf the colour bar is black education. The 
Bantu Education Act of 1953 which 
brought all Bantu education tender the 
control of central government, was de- 
fended by Verwoerd on the grounds that 



die mission schools through which many 
blacks received [heir education were un- 
sympathetic ro the government^ policies 
and that: 

By bh'ndly producing pupils trained on 
a European modeF ihe vain hope was 
created among natives that thty could 
occupy posts within the Euro pea n 
com u] unity. This ls what is meant by 
the creation of unheallhy l white collar 
ideals* and the causation of fm.sl ration 
among the so called Educated Natives 
. . . There is no place for the Han in in 
Ihe 1 hi rope an community above the 
level of certain forms of la hour. ? 
This discriminatory view of b]a::k educa- 
tion was reflected in the allegation of 
funds. In 1969-70 Bantu education 
received a mere RJ9m-a tenth of that 
Spvnt on f^r fewer vvh?re r:rjpjh. Illiteracy 

is still high and the poor quality of 
education received by blacks in over- 
crowded schools Eaeking in facilities 
leaves many iil-e-.: -.i= i - :\ro for work, 
According to a recem estimate, well over 
100,000 jobs are. unfilled because rlie 
necessary trained workers are not avail- 
able, 

In 19 7 9 and 1980 spending on black 
education and laming rose by 30 and 50 
per cent respectively. Such laiee increases 
were made possible by the rocketing price 
of gold, which in the period {970-SQ 
meant a huge inflow of R3.9 billion into 
the government coffers. Although the 
price of gold has since slumped, rhe 
ending of South Africa*s apparent seclu- 
sion from the world recession has :ioi 
fa-een seen as an entirely unwelcome 
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dc vein pm cut: 

Nationalist politic ans are tanking (o a 
recession to ease the skilled! ] ah out 
shortage, to reduce the differential of 
black wa^es (vwth L >j u potittcaliy sensi- 
tive erosion of while differentials) and 
to stem the flow o: urbanisation .4 
Finally, what will be the consequences 
of a crumbling: colour bar? One area 
where it is having an effect tsblaek trade 
unionism, which has become a force to be 
reckoned with since its resurgence in rhe 
]973 Durban strikes, Increasingly, a high 
proportion uf slrikes are being won, 
partly due to more effective organisation 
bul si so because of The penetration of 
black workers, into semi-skilled and skilled 
work: 

In companies whose black workers arc 
HjCi:£ skilltCd, unions are oHe-n in a 
stronger position. Companies like Ford 
in Port nti/.abeth and. Volkswagen in 
Uiteiihague found durinji strikes that 
[lie up lion ot mass dismissal and quick 
zl: placemen! wax not open zn ihem 
because skilled workers arc in such 
short supply and thai "we would 
eventually have had To hire our own 
people back' 1 , as one company spokes- 
man said.^ 

More fundamentally, the demise of I lie 
colour bar will serve To clarify the class 
structure in South Afriea a Tin to under- 
mine l he racial bigotry Thai traditionally 
divides its workers. Then shall they begin 
truly to make history and not be impris- 
oned by it, 
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On 5 April 80 ? 0Q0 workers ii Luxemburg 
staged a one-day warning sTrike against 
government proposals aimed at prevent- 
ing wages rising in |9#2 a* fast as the cost 
of living. 

A few months ago such a general strike 
seemed inconceivable. Even the Trotsky- 
ism who put forward tie mantis they con- 
sider unrealizable only in order tu appear 

militant, were taken una wares, On a ina-- 
trade anion demonstration held on 27 
March they were distributing a leaflet 
headed l Tor a 24»hour GeneraS Strike": 
littJG did they imagine that four days 
later most of the trade unions would 
accept this demand! Lux em burg's last 
strike (apart from those by l : A\C civil 
servants) took place in the private sector 
in 1973 and in the public sector in 1 949. 

Luxemburg, with a population of 
a ban I 370,000 (of whom 30 per cent arc 
non-citizens), is in close economic union 
with Reljuum, both countries having the 
.same ;aim':ncy and trading as a single 
unit. Lr_-H maun: industry— steel -is owned 
by Arbed, a private company with inter- 
national connections. The other main 
source of employment Is government ser- 
vice, including the railways, Post Office 
and, in recent years, banking and a Good- 
year lyre factory. The rest of the work- 
force is employed, in sin ait and medium- 
si?.cd enterprises. There arc also some 
5,000 EEC civil servants. 

The one-day general strike was called 
To proles? against the g0ve.rmr3en.fs pro- 
posal to end the automatic link between" 
wages and the official "cost of living" 
which had been introduced in 1975, 
Under ibis arrangement each time the 
cost of living rose by 7.5 per cent, wages 
automatically rose by the same percent- 
age. There is nothing particularly 
generous or extravagant about such an 
arrangement; as a matter of fact it is only 
a way of ensuring in a period of rising 
prices, that the taws of the capitalist 
market are respected; that, in other 
words, sellers, ill this case of labour 
power, continue to obtain a price more or 
iess eoual To The value of what They are 
selling. If wages do not rise as fast as the 
cost of living Then in real terms— in ierms 
of what wages will buy— They fall and 
workers are paid less Than the value of 
their labour power. 

Since trade unions exist to try to de- 
fend workers 1 wages and conditions, it is. 
only natural that the Luxemburg trade 
unions should have tried to resist the 
governments openly proclaimed inten- 
tion to rp.duc?. real wages. The Rnvern- 
ment proposed to achieve this by abolish- 
ing the automatic indexisation of wages 
and limiting wage increases m HR2 in 
most eases to 5 per cent, while at the 
-•.:i!:' time announcing that it expected 
priees to rise by at least twice this amount. 

This proposal was not motivated bj 
malice, but was imposed on Hi at govern- 



ment by the way that capitalism operates. 
Capitalism is a system that can never 
work in the interesl of (he wage and 
salary earning majority. Certainly } la its 
periods of expansion, workers can expect 
rising wages (even if this is offset by 
having to work more arid more intensive- 
ly) but such periods of expansion are 
onh one side of the coin. Capitation dues 
not, and l: an not, expand in a smoolh and 
continuous way^ its growth pattern is one 
of fits, and starts, of alternating periods of 
expansion and contraction (booms and. 
slumps). The other side of a period of 
expansion and rising wages is the period 
of contraction and falling wages which 
inevitably follows it. 

The last period of expansion came to 
an end in 1975 when capitalism entered 
into its current world recession. Wages 
real wages, that is, whal they c^n buy- 
tend to fall in a, slump because the in- 
creased unemployment Turns labour 
market conditions more in favour of 
em ploy eis. Supply of la hour m>we.r 
comes to exceed demand su n as always 
happens in such circumstances, its price 
(wages and salaries) tends to fall. Workers 
can, by trade union organisation and 
action, slow down this tendency but they 
can't reverse or even hah ir, Thus in 
Britain over the past few years trade 
unions have been forced to settle for 
single -figure "increases" even though 
prices have been rising in double-figures. 
In Germany too unions have had to settle 
for rises smaller than that expected in the 
cost of iiving, 

Until now workers in Luxemburg, like 
those in Belgium p had been protected 
against such decreases in re a 2 wages by 
this automatic linking of wage increases 
To price increases. Indexisation should in 
theoty work i-i bottl directions; if rhe 
cost of living falls then so should wages 
and by the same percentage. Before rhe 
present period of chronic currency in- 
flation began in all countries after the last 
world wai K indexisation, then known as 
<E th-c sliding scale", was popular anions 
employers because it meant that in a 
slump if prices fell Then so automatically 
did wages. "1 he sliding state was unpopular 
with workers and Their unions because, 
although they had no illusions about 
being able to maintain money wages at 
their old level in a period of failing prices, 
they felt with some justification that a 
less rigid system held out the hope of 
negotiating a fall in money wages less 
t>i an that in the cost of living. 

The new clement nowadays is that, 
because of government inflation of the 
currency through the excessive issue of 
inconvertible paper money, prices no 
longeT fall in periods of slump. On the 
e-onTrar>\ they continue to rise. Hence The 
phenomenon of ^stagflation" which so 
baffles capitalisT economists. But, with 
i nde x isat ion , such e u rrency in tl h1 in n 
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m trans that money wages £tj on rising in 
line with pr:ces even in a slunp or, more 
precisely, that real wages do not fall. 

This is all very well while it lasts but 
it can' l l:^t because maintaining wages 
ailukialiy high by such a mechanism 
goes agaitisl the logic of capitalism which 
requires that real wage* fall in a slump as 
one of the ways of creating the con 
difiOitfi for the next period of expansion 

In the end any government of capitalism 

has 1n take- the only aclirm open In \l in 

ihc cireuio stances, namely ^ the abolition 

Of the mechanism— the automatic indeniz- 
ation of wages -which prevents real wages 
falling. The Eelgian government had al- 
ready done this. Now it has been fol- 
lowed by die Luxemburg government 

A* we have already gald workers, 
through their trade unions, should resist 
such a blatant, frontal attack on their 
living standards. However fhey should 
have no illusions aboul beiny able to pre- 
vent rea 1 wajres from falling in a slump. 
Under capita lisni „ eve n m tim es o f c x p an- 
sion and boom, the cards arc stacked in 
favour of the employ- its who are in the 
d cm in an I baiyainin^ position because. 
t hey n wti 1 he me a n s o f w c a It. h ftrt. >d lj c:1 inn. 
in limes of slump and contraction the 
employ eiE 1 hand is strengthened even 
further by the exigence of an increased 
pool of unemployed. In these circum- 
stances 6hi- most that unions can achieve 
\\- to slow down [ lie ["all in reat wages, 
Umitcr tft\i digatx, to limit the damage, 
as Trie French say- 
One tiling however Ls. clear: if workers 
.-;ii ii :-jLrk .4 m J rh.i m?in?ng l\i\iv may we J I 
lo&fi inn it than if rlv^y s":m;l up and 
strike. In fact on such occasions ns in 
linlain m 1 926— a general strike is often 
the only means of testing the situation, of 



finding out what the J rue bargaining 
strength oi' both sides is. In the case of 
I. urn em burg ii was undoubtedly because 
of the. previous strifce-free record of the 
workforce that the government felt so 
confident about going as far as it did> 
openly proposing measures to j^ake Living 
standards fall in 1982 by at least 5 per 
cent. EEC civil servants who were under 
similai pressure last year managed to 
come out relatively wdl in coin pari* on in 
negotiating a fall of about the same 
am rami hui over five yv&rs. 

Even if the strike of 5 April was not 
successful in terms of getting the govern- 
ment to make concessions -the govern- 
:i'.ti"s austerity measures, were passed by 
PatJiamcnt the very day of the strike— this 
reactor- by the workers will at least have 
shown government Thai in tin: future 
they can no longer take the working class 
i r. I . u x e m h Li rg for grant ed , 

fSut all this is purely defensive,, purely 
concerned with trying to jIqw dOWfl 
rhitlgs getting worse, But things will get 
worse as this is what happens under capit- 
alism ir. :l slump. Later on, as the capital- 
ist econorziiL: cycle continues and the 
slump gives way to a new period of boom 
and ex mansion, there will be some 
improvements, some increases in real 
wages. But these improvements will be 
pre canons and temporary and wt]1 be 
wiped nut when the nest slump conies 
round. 

We put to workers in I. ux em bum the 
same question we put to workers in 
B j -tain and elsewhere; is this merry-go- 
rotlud, this runnmp; fast just to stay stili, 
all you want out of life? Because this is 
al) thai capitalism ha.s to offer you. 

ALB (Luxemburg) 



Book review 




Lord Heaverbrook ck 
NtilmiifiliKifioji of Hanks 

k is the fate of Eahour t J a:1v reformists 
always to !:^a LJili: reform demands 
stolen liy ehc openly capitalist parties as 
soon as the work of popularisation has 
been carried suffieicnily tV to .n.ivc the 
demands an electoral value. A particular- 
ly ct uel rhei'1 has |usr 2ieen perpetrated 
at the expense of the independent 
labour Party by I ord ties ver brook wise 
is a Conservative 

At the last election 'tie workers 
ill owed emphatically that [hey did not 
like the Labour Party-LLP. programme. 
Thil chilling experience caused the T.1..P. 
to polish up its nld reforms and look 
around fur Puttie new and more attractive 
ones. One of the Nd demands that 
apncaied [d contain prtmiisc of bring a 
eL>od vote-catcher was the nationalisation 
■ if the hanks. But hat dry had the 1.1. .P. 
publj&hed the Report of its Finance 



Policy Com tm I tee, recommending a 
scheme of state control for hanlon^ and 
credit, than E ord Rcaverbrook snatched 
it up. 

These are the two proposal! for a 
state hank. 
The [ I.. P. 

A cc-Mial bank supervising the issue 
of credit and currency, mteroatioiial 
exchange operation and crwernment 
income and cvpendirure. A unified 
banking system, with branches 
throLip.hout the country, for the local 
financing of industry and commerce, 
(.Wv.- Leader. March 25.) 
Jim! llei+verbrook; 

Send the K;m^ of England about its 
badness ^ Let it continue to perl'onn 
the functions of a joint-stock hank- 
Establish i\ Central bank, owned hy 
ttie Ration, equipped with ail the 
powers necessary to provide abund- 
ant ciedit and hedged anont with all 
the restrictions ie quired to safeguard 
the permanence and stability of the 
stiuelure. (Sunday k'xpress Apiil 17 
iy32.> 
l_ord Dea^crh rook's aitiele was tieaded 
'iJnn't reduce wages", and in it he 
appealed to the workers to rally rennd 
the de::iajLd f;:r nationalised bunking as 
tEie way to prevent wiiee reduetions. 
(From an editOiial Slate C&Mrvl uj 
Baufttttg L&r-d Ufaverfcrffrak tfeafo sortie 
tiumdirr, puhllsbcd in the StJCiaiisi 
i'fffliwrf, May [92 2. 




Pictures of racism 

Women wider Apartheid* WAi\ i^.gi. 
Tins book is pah Ii shed by r.hc inter nation ;d 
tjei'en:-i- jjjd Aid land te-r Southern Afric;-. 
an organisation opposed 1o racial oppnession- 

fn eo-opeiattun with the LJnitcd Nations Centre 
Againsl Apattheid. It cOusists of some ][)'.} 
photographs from an exhibition commissioned 
hy die UN, ftc.com parried by a sketchy analysis 
o? apaitheid and iis manifold consequences 
chiefly from the perspective of black women, 
and an account of their hittey and lire/tTacted 
stru^me against toe system from 19M onwards. 
At the heart of apartheid i? x|h % mi^rajit 
larjoui system, a consequence o\' the govern- 
tnenl's policy of Separate dcvc?opir[L>n1"; the 
territoriai 1 division of Soiith Africa inrc o ri i-- 
veloped "wlute 11 area compiisin^ B7 pet cenl of 
the land, and the various Lribal horn elands r?;- 
h:i mustang to which the African 70 pet cent of 
i . |--'. J:i:n:ei "vl. :.n ■ \':- .: : .K :•:■. -i.u.:-. : | 
the 9V4 million Africans ir. whue Sviuth Africa 
are niiyFant labouiefS 021 aztnual contvfict^: Ihc^ 
ren-ainin^: L^ne- third qualify fur (he ri-dit no re- 
side in hiack townships or ""locatious-' under 
the stiingetit conditions laid down in section 10 
Lif the (Jrban A teas Act. 

In Jinx LcrnUoi: is the mca.-u v,liL:ri.:6y the sys- 
tem is maintained, cusurirtE an adequate supply 
of -.heap labour. Thtise "economically super- 
fluous" to tne ti^n firemen ts of the wlilte area 
;ii:- lii'iirj ^jit:v --r arc "ic-hj^ut^l" to a home- 
land called their "country 11 to which ihey nu-.y 
never have been before. Indeed, since 1948 over 
3 million Africans have he en forcibly removed in 
this fashion and dumped in the homelands, 
compounding ihe desperate poverty tllCJTC. 

This basic pattern of black existence applies 
with pftrticulai force to women. More women 
fc-.lmj (hail men (5. ^niy live in 'He homelands 
since mate migrants cannot take their families 
with them F As. a iCiLilt broken in.nnia^esand de- 
iejtiL>n are. common and rt is chiefly the women 
who hear the cost. 

Sexually discriminatory laws deny women 
any ri^ht to land. lluv.j^h ^overnitLeiil 
appointed elliefs may allocate them areas tor use, 
Willi overeTowdillvL aiLd pLwerty intensifying, in- 

■I.I-. "! -Ii:.|l\r- =■ '."..- .11 :..j..- I: JIIJ MT. vi! 

lsIT the L^nd and into the mi^Tant labour 
system. Like (he men they are aecozn modatcd 
either in single quarters belongrng to their em- 
ployers or single sex, baitaek-Hke hL^stels into 
which they cannot bring: husbands, bny-rriendi 
or children. 

As. a group j black women earn considerably 
less than even the low wages paid to hlack men. 
tor the rnos! par! they wr--V a> doniestic ser- 
vants for white women. According to the 
author llifda Hcrnttcin L aft Ci childbirth ;L the 
pri niary role of a w lute worn an he-corn cs tha 1 of 
Consumer and livinr. display, through leisure 
and adornment, uf IlCt husband's wealth r \ atld 
the possession of a domestic Or two enables 
them to fulfil this role, 
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tilaefc women are discriminnnid ; : : : i ■ ■ --. 1 by 
icsidcntiaj 1&wk in many ways, Foi example, lIi-j 
stJpuiaiim] In ine i;rh;m Areas Ad thar the 
right tr> TcsidL- in an ujl.i-in lsicii J£ Jc i'^ji-JujiL 
O n wlie r I^t < m :-. 1 ia*. wo rked foi a rindc 
employer in The aica continuously for aL Ju:im 
H .en years, or Jlv^cJ in the areji fionumiously tot 
nt lenst 15 y^aiS, woita a^ainsL women wEm 
Stay will i Lheir parents in rural areas for [hi 1 
binli of rhcir on hies, Neither can women be 
registered lis tenants in townships ot st::y in 
urtJi-n mens if widowed ot divorced. 




Ai I P ■■. .'.»: :r.«t-^-. !GE"jDf. 



Suiik; of ihc photographs arc particularly 
Uoiptiant An old woman in sacks silting against 
a wall mending her skirt witti gnajled bands; 
lijv.jlhi:: - prnstn-tc: on the ground beside Iicl 
seamy belonging^ waiting for a train to some 
settlement eamn. On the other hand, the 

picture of a Crowd of black demonstrate! r£ 
bearing posters "Wfc ST AMD BY OUR 
LEADERS" certainly won't arouse empathy 

ji nr.y v.i .-■ :i li r -r ■ induce:, one of Lbe failings of 
movements S*ich ^ the ANC Is Lis elitist out- 
look. Apart fro;™ anything ebe. the existence of 
a hien-irehic!-:] structure enables the authorities 
swiftly to immobilise protest by :tne*tin^ its 
Leadtik, A rigorously democratic organisation 
would be much the stronger for not having lo 
Tcly ori >l leF.dcrfi". 

r ; isinlh the lioo-Jr fails to discuss the sort of 
society wbirh the strufgje gainst apartheid 

seeks to bring about, li also tends towards 

*enerr.]i virion r^nd exaggeration and -.-■.- lo 
obscuie understanding of the structure of 
present society. An example is the statement 
thar "'through the apartheid system iJiu weali:! 
and resources: i:e -ontrotfed by [he ruJing white 
vthority**. This is not true. There are black 
Lj|;i:=i!iists und impoverished white worker, as 
■.veil ids white capitalists and black workers. 
Anyone who imagines th:it changing Lhe colour 
of die ruling cla^ will Jmike a significant dif- 
ference to- the lot of hlauk workers need look 
no further than thr various despotic regimes of 
ibe hon] elands, such as Matan Lima's," Era risked ot 
Hebe's (:isl:ei : which flaunt thei* corrupt 
opulence in the face of black siarvition. 

RCOX 
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MEETINGS 



BIRMINGHAM 

Thursday 13 May, 7.30 

FROM Fl SALVADOR TO 

ARCFNTINA: TIIF. EXPLOSION 

Oh CAPITALISM IN 

LATIN AMERICA 

Speaker: li. Grant 

Doctor Johnson House 

Hul] Street 



CROYDON 

Wednesday 26 May, 7.-10 

THE FALKLAND ISLANDS: 

A SOCIALIST ANALYSIS 

Speaker: P. Lawrence 

Ru^kin i l-n ,i. 

Uoomhe Road 



i GLASGOW 
Sunday 2 May, 7.30 
MAY DAY RALLY 

Ingram Tin id, Ingram Street 



GUILDFORD 

Friday 14 May, SOU 

APARTHEID: HOW DID IT BEGIN 

AND W HER I WILL IT CO? 

Speaker: R. Cox 

Venue: 'phone (0483) 34958 



LONDON 

Saturday 1 May, 7.30 
MARXISM AND MONETARISM 
Speaker: E. Hardy 

52 Clapham High Si reel, SW4 

Saturday 29 May, 7.30 

MARX AND INCREASING MISERY 

Speaker: J. D'Arcy 

(vejiue as above) 



HARINCKY 

W*^d]iesday 12 May, S.15 

THFNIIS: 

AN UNHEALTHY FUTURE? 

Speaker: R. Oitchlicld 
Muswell Hill Library 
Queen "s Avenue, MO 






Wedni:vday 26 May, S.1S 

A NFW WORLD SOCIETY 

(venue a.s above j 

NB: Tlieri: will I.m^ tjil* Hariii^ey Brands 

business meetings on 13 and 2? May 



MANCHESTER 

Sa turda v I May, & 00 

MAY DAY MEETING: 

WORKER S UNITE FOR SOCIALISMS 

Britons ProleetioTi ]?ub 

Crcai Bridge water Street 

{comer Lower Mosley Street) 



ISLINGTON 

Thursday 13 May, &.O0 

DEBATE: 

IS ZIONISM mUPATIBLE 

WITH SOCIALISM? 

li Grant (SPGB) v. B Kisntm, 

Secretary of the Labour £JotitftB 

(Puaier Zion) 

Priiice Albert pub 

VVbarfdaJc Koad, King's Cross. Nl 

Thursday 27 May, K.30 

CRISIS Ob THE LETT, I974-S2 

S pea kc r : R. C rite h field 

(pari of scries "British CapiiaJism in 

the Twtnfintri Century") 
(venue as ahove) 



PADDINGTON 
Wednesday 12 May, S.30 
DARWIN AND MARX 

Speaker: H. Yoitnp 

PririceflS Royal, Hereford Road, W2 

(off West bourne Grove) 

Wednesday 26 May, &.30 
CATHOTTCTSM: A MARXIST VIEW 

Speaker. It. Bailtrop 

(venue a^ above) 



SUNDERLAND 

Monday 3 .Mav, 7.30 

REJECT THE LABOUR PARTY 

UNITE FOR SOCIALISM 
Mount and Daisy pub 
Hylton Road H Sunderland 



\S'SEA 
Fridiy 14 May, 7.30 

RCHISM 
Speaker Ron Cook 
Central Library' 
Alexandra Road 

Monday 10 May, 7.30 

SOMEN'S LIBERATION 

Speakers from Swansea Women's 

Centre 

(Venue as above) 



BOLTON 

WEEKEND SUMMER SCHOOL 

17 & IS July 

Conference Centre 

Chadwtek Street 

Classes will be held on: 

(1) WORK AND LEISURE 

(2) THE ECONOMICS OF THE 
RECESSION 

(.1) MARX AND PHILOSOPHY 

(4) POLITICS AND TRADE 
UNIONS 

(5) LENINISM IN BRITAIN. 
1917 1982 

Accommodation wiO l>e available at 
£5,75 per night. If yon are 
interested in Further detail please 
contact tin: Ballon Branch 
Secretary (see Directory) 



VISITORS ARE 
WELCOME AT 
ALL MEETINGS 



!)& 
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DIRECTORY 



BRANCHES 

EIRMINHHAM. rhursriays 7.30. Dr Johr-son 

Hciusrs, Hi. I Si, UCirrw, W, Mack, 36 A derp«rs 

Rd r Shard End, Birmingham R34 /HK TpI 

I02H ^4E5 E18D5_ 

BOLTON. Tuesdays H30. r*ri£ l-ounders Arms, 

St. Gaorgp's Street, Corres. 0. Heyes r 

1*W [iMvijrv&hirii Road, hkaton, Bolton r 

TbI, fQ2Q4} 492539. 

CAMDEN, 1st and 3rd r hurray in month, 

[3.00 i.:i 8.00. Conway Null,. Red Lion Square, 

London WCl. Correa, Conw&v Hall, 

CROVnoW. Wednesday 7.30. Ruskin House, 

Cfxinfm Road, Croydon. GdttSe. -I. Ure, 8B 
Southbridg* Road. Croydon. 

EAST L UN DON. 1 si ard 3rd Monday in 
month, S.OO. 3G0 Barking Road, Eait Ham, E6. 
Carres D L>i^ut> 4 St Mnry's AvfinuH Wan si sari 
■ '1 

EDINBURGH. 7nd and 4lh Thursday ir 

month. R 00 F~irs1 ::f May Hoc kyiiOp, 

CandlcmaKc Row. Cone*, 5PGB r uVo Fstsi of 

May oo ksh op . 

GLASGOW. Mondays 3.00. Woodsfcte Halls, 

Clarendfi-i Sr. Oorres. i. Fleming, 42 Clifford 

St, tilasgEiw Ghl 1 PA. 

GUILDFORD. Znd and 4Mi Friday, 7.00. 

DCLails o' venae and Corres, T. RuMen, 17 

tie - Melds Hoad, G u i I df c id :U.l lOfj i 

\CjAKA) 2495G. 

HARINGEY. Thursdays 8.30. rottenham 
Library. 351 High HoiKi, Nl/. Cor'es, 17 
Uorsu- Hoad, i\?7. 

ISLIWfiTQN. Ihursdays K 00. Prince A|t>Crr 
1 1 sr "iocri, J/ WharkfaliH Ron.0, i\'l. Co r res. 
Chris DuflGn, 19 Bra m bled own 77 Crouch 
Hih, N4. 

WORTH EAST. Wednesdays 8.DD. East Com- 
mu fifty Centre, A'lnor Terrace, ! tendon, Sunder- 
land. CorrHS. V Maratty, 1£t4 The Avenue, 
Deneside,. Seaharn, Co. Durham, 
NORTH WL&T CONDOM. 2nd and 4ih 
Thursday in month, 8 00 Ahbey Community 
Centre, Bclt^e Hi?, NWfi I comer at Abbey I !:\ 
next to Li 1 1 ie Lsngrry/ ouh). Cones. C. P/Vy, 
1 Hanover Hd, NW10. Tel -1H!? 343 /. 

PADDrNGlON. rst and 3rd Wp.rKssdays, S,30. 
Tha Prinea&s Koysl. Hertford Road, W2 toft 
West bourne Grovel. Corre*. S^GB, 76 
Ludbroke Ci/nve, vVI 1 

KOUTHFWn, 1st ana 3rd r c e E-dsy in month, 
C00. 19 K i niisvYOO-vt Chase, Leigh-on-Sea 
Carre* A Partner, 2B Ham two Hit I, Raylaioh, 
Ess**- Raylcigh (Q2rjS> 774374, 

SOUTH WEST LONDON. Vloedays r,x, :i! :,: 

km* ho : : ." v :; i b^ Heac O' ' . i :: ' . \.-2 C L| ■■-i -. 
High St, London £W4 C-::r -•!!>. "b'2 Clapham 
Hi<p St reel, $liV4, 

SWANSEA. 2nd and 4t'i Monday in month, 
7. no. Central Library, Alexandra Ra. Svua-iyiM. 
C-a r ri :^. H . K . M l^ee , 4 Ay I esh u ry Rd , B i y r m 1 1 1 , 
Swansea SA2 0ES. T-l. 1073?) 4K4872. 

WEST LONDON. Fridays SjOO. I hj: Old Chis- 
wick 1 own Hah", Turn ham Green (corner c-f 
Sutton Court Road), W4, Cones, c/o the Town 
Hall. 

FOR INFORMATION 

ISATH. E. Elevuitt, Tne Cottage, ♦-UiuLey Farm, 

U^FiLir S^ainsvwlck r Bath. Ttl. I0^2b^ 4870^8. 

852051. 

BRISTOL. J. t lowers, 10.1 Chesterfield Roan, 

St Andrews, Bristol BSS BOS. 

CAMBRIDGE, Andrew Wesley,. c..'o Heai^ Of- 
fice, 5? Claphani H»fli St^ftflt, London SW4. 
CHELMSFORD. H. Lyylon,31a Katonia 
AvcnuL", MuylanrJfeea, ChRFmiSnrd, Eeeuk. 
Tel. 0621 741b"a"B 

DEREV, Frarvk V. Ca^n, G2 William &C Derby 
UF1 31 Z. 

DONCASTER. F. Edwards, 4t Kelsey Gdns, 
DN4 7QA T^l. IQ302! 5^0454 

DUNPEE. j. Finn*, ^ Hi-' ^".ruL-t. 
SootaJJSt Slandurd May 19B2 



EAST GR INSTEAD, A. Atkinson, 24 E^tcots 
Dr.ve, Eaii Gnnsti^d, W. Suiebk Tel 10342^ 
:■! 1137-1 

FAST KILRRIDL. J " "...i M . ■::.-. 2 ^ = Mol- 
f^ ,r ^T.. Muiray, Lasc Kilbride Ter 132) 
2 J OKI 

EDGWARE. A Wuite, 61 Fairfield Cre.scenJ 
Tel f01) 952 3556. 

HARROW. Ian Stuart 39 EasiCOte Road 
P nncr, Middlesex. Tel. afc6 337?. 

HARWICH. C .Rennet. 4H Ashk-y Road, 

Dm vi ifexiu e t , H a i w ch , E sse x . 

EAST HANTS. Robin Cox, Chinthay Cotia^e, 

i iec : i >- y L an e, R i ai - .s h m. I . U p 1 1 o-u k . " .- 1 . 

7236 b4. 

HULL. Peter Pink, B Beech Grove, Beverley 

R^ad. Tel. 1048?^ 441 295. 

MEDWAY '"KcnT.I. L Cox, 110 RellS Lane, 
Hao, Roches er, Kenr. Tel. 40634 1 2b0bt3. 

WIJD LANCS. Brian Live-sey, , t45} Reltisld Road, 
Ar.vjr r.qtcr, L=I"CS. 

NEWPORT. Nfiles Webb, 23 Stamford Court, 
r\r.'N%port, Gwent. 

NUHTHUMeERLANO, Paul G. Robinson, 33 
Princes St , Co rbri drj l\ Northum bt T and N E 'I F>. 
Tc. 10-13471 J 272(3. 

WORWrCH. Colin Green, 3 BeN Meadow, 
Hingham, Wortol k N H9 4HT. TeU.985 468. 

NOTTrNGHAM, 3rd Trujru.Juy ^ rnnnth, 
7.30. 33 Chyrch Drive, Camngton. Corrfls. 
F V. Cash, 62 Wiiriam St, Derby DE 1 3 LA 

PONTYPRrDD. B. Johnson, 1 Pleasant View, 
Rhrrdaj, F^nLyprrdd, Mid-Glamorgan. Tel. 
>:044^;« 20844/. 
OK.E ORO. J. Robertson, HO I* Hey Turn, 

o*f.-jix. r«i <oee5S 770834. 

SKIP TON. R. Coooftr. 1 Cakton Garth, Thresh- 

fiL-d, Skii^on BD23 6E7 Tel. Gru^nifjton 
:0 7Dfci'i 752621, 

SUNDERLAND. J. Toomey. 9 Gillrogham Rd, 

Ciiindo--. Tel, I07BI '324 ^039. 

WALSALL Peter Forties*, f& bry^ Sneei, 
Caldmore F Walsall WS1 3PW. 
WELVtJYN GARDE- N CITY. C. Cnx. 11H 
i.: : . ..II vV .. .--, i- id- :: -. T-:: 27591 

WEST VOMKSHlRE, Cones. "20 BrandFnn St, 
R-ijdlor;J iirj/ 2* S. lei. I0274J 575136. 

DISCUSSION GROUPS 

BRISTOL, 3rd Wednesday in mnmh, 7.30. fnc 
We-:! non and Horses, Stapteton RoiKl, Riisiol. 
CoiTBs, J. FlofAiar-s, 101 ChmturMeld Hoad, 
51. A.-idrews, BristoJ RS6 5D5. 
CARDIFF. A. McNeeney, 51 Pen-y-lan Hoad, 
Roatn, Cardiff. Tel, O^?407CMS. 

OOIVJCASTER. 1 si Monday in month, B.00. 
Mason's Amis pub, Market Flace r Doncastvr. 

MANCHFSTrR. r hi. -mJmv. 8.00 B-iton's Pro 
lecrion. Gi. B'idge-.v.ner Street (corner of 
L o w*i h/::sl C y St reel) Corr^s. B. Prtston, 6H 
Fou mains Road s SLreifurd,Tel r (061 ) 747 071 1. 

MID HERTS. 2nd Wednesday in month. 
Campus Wegr Library. Wdwyn Garden City. 
Ccrr-L-i P. fttann^ly, 27 Woodyioc:k I toad, 
Broxbou rne^ Her is. F i?i . £J 1 f?4fl77. 

MILTON KEYNES, F,,r tri..|ht!y . C. K ncaid, 
14 Weaveis Hill, MKll 20 D. 

NORTHAMPTON. K. Fay I or, 25 Cottesmore 
Way , We 1 1 i ngrK>rou gh . 

NOTTINGHAM, 3rd Monna y m mdrttN, 7.30 
33, Church Dnvc, Carrin^ton, Nottingham 
Corres F. V. Cash 62 William Street D^rt 
CF1 3L^. 

RTADING. L. Taskc-r, 42 Redhaich Drive, 
Fa- .:•(■ . ■■!■:..■.: r." RG'J ;?:JR 

STOKE-ON-TRENT. 1st and 3rd Thu^day in 
month. For details Tel. G2D072 or write to 
Brian C haddock, 9 frdnnouth Avenue, New- 
castle-u nder-Lyme. 

UNIVFRSJTVOF LONDON. C.S§arjoL-r. SPG B, 
Unive-ryicy C^illege I.O'idor* Union r GoTdun 
Str«-t H London WC1 . 
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THE 

SOCIALIST 

PARTY 

OFGRHATn-UTIAlX 



OBJECT 

Thy csEj^risrtiiicfnt of :"i system or' society 
(jflsed Upon tls^ common ownership and 
democratic coJltroJ Of the means and 
inKliumL L ]its I'ut producing and cILstiibuting 
wealili !?>■ ami in die interest of the whole 
community. 



DKXI A RAT ION OF PRINCIPLES 
THH .SOCIALIST PARTY of Croat Britain 

;..;i:l>: 

I | That Society as :il present LUii^tHuEed 
k lvased upon I he ownLTslnp ol thi L nicjus 
of livrng. (Le. lund. fitctorics, railways, etc.) 
hy the capilaJist or master class, Mid thcr 
:■ i ■-..;. v 1 1 1 ■.■ i is '. i * . i ! : i.- i'i ■ "I' ' 'M.- '-\ i T k : I1J 

cEass hy wiiose lahom alone wealth is 
produced, 

2 1 TJial in society n [litrul'oru, [hcic is an 
antagonism rji' inleicsls, manii'cstinsj itHUlt" 
as clnss Mm^uLc, l>e1WL L L k n those who 
p<ns'sess but tlo noL nroduLc, and Ihosd 
who prnijtice hiat do ncM nosscss. 

J | Thai litis antagonism c;m he abolished 
1 1 iiK hy the emancipation of the working 
class from Lhf domination of rhc master 

L'lass hy Iht' ri.mvriiicjn into [ht.* i.:i iniiiii mi 

|JTO[>L'i[y nl' Hick'ty "I"' Hi:- iiiL-ans of pro- 
duction and distribution, auu 1 [Jieir demo- 
critic control by the whole people. 

4 1 Thai as in Hie order ot social evolutior,- 

I 1 '.. a:.i-. iiIJ ^ l.ls- 1^ I 111 l.\< CL.I^S i:: 

achieve its tVeedom the emancipation of 
[lie working class vhII involve die emanci- 
pation ol' all mankind without distinulion 
of race or sl'X, 

Til That Lhis emancipalion must lx- the 
work of the working class iiself. 

<i| That as the machinery or government 1 

inc I u lI ii i u, th^ armeLL forces of the nation. 
exists : m i a r i ■ k\ i n scr e L h e nio n opoly liy 
[he capitalist class ol" the wealth taken 
IYljh] die workers, the working class muit 
tjr^aiiLw. L consciously and poLaLicady for tlie 
contfucsl of the powers of government, 
nalional and JoeaL in n>rt|!e r thai this 
machinery, including theM> foices, may he 
Ch>iivc i ted ito rn an ins UV men t of 
Oppression into I he a cent o! emancipation 
and tin 1 overthrow of privilege, aristo- 
cratic ani.1 plutck-ratiL. 

7 1 That as all poliUtal parties are hut the 
expression ol class in1 crests, and as tilt 
interest Of the working class is diam- 
etrically opposed [ci |h^ interests Ot" all 
sections of the master ^laht. the p;iir\ 
seeking, working class emaivcipaticm must 
rre rLostile la every otJier parlv. 

8] THE SOCIALIST HART V of lircat 

lit i la in. Ifierefore. enters the fjeJd of poli- 
lical aciiois, determined to waec war 
against all odier political lurties. whelbei 
nlkgerl labour or avowedly capitalist, and 
ealli upon tlv nir-mhiTS of I tie working 
class of this country to muster untler its 
banner lo the end that a speedy termina- 
litm may be wrought lo TIk- system which 
deprives ihem of [Jie fruits of their Labour, 
and that poverty iii-llv give place to 
comfort, rSrivilej^e to cqualily, and slavery 
10 freetltim. 

Anvotte ffgwfinR nith the above principles 
and tvixfTuiR to join should apply zo 
nearest brunrlt or Head Office 
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Conversation with a deaf eye surgeon 



JM a Eon£ Lime str.ee I\e had my eyes 
tested, the main reason being that I haye 
no confidence [it my ability to bo!d out 
against the standard opticians' con trick 
of no new lenses without new frames. In 
the end, however, I make the discovery 
that one trye is prAtfJunLry sightless, and 
being ever; more temflcsd oJ" going blind 
than of being conned, [ nerve myself and 
make an a p ointment 

The appoint muni it for 4.45: Tm kept 
waiting until almost 5.30, (Sublimate ro 
anger by reminding my self that J might 
he going blind, or even have a brain 
turn our j. and &o .-:Lr.'t create a scene.) 

The eye tester finally puts in an 
appearance,. He is very oid. After per- 
functorily apologising for the delay, he 
informs mc that he is not ll a mere op- 
tician, you know n s but a real, bona-fide. 
fully-trained eye surgeon. Polite to a 
fault, T murmur that T will no I hold i: 
against him. The eye surgeon caps a hand 
to hi? ear and barks "What?" I say that 
I am very pleased to hear it. 

Die actual eye testing is over in ahout 
rive seconds flat. (I wonder how much 
they get paid for it, buz remind myseli 
:l '.li i at least I don't appear to be going 
-ii.: or "uvi. 1 a bruin LuTif.inr. J Before 

taking me out to meet the mere optician 

and be _onned into buying tiew Er.iir.i:s 

foi my new lenses, the eye surgeon le-ans 
forward to peer at the party barie.e which 
1 weaj on my lapel. <l What's that?* 1 he 
barks, " Socialist Workers* Party?" (He :s 
obviously -short-sighted n* well as deaf.) I 
correct him . in a loud bawl: ''Socialist 
Tarty of Great Britain/' He peers closer 
to get at the small print. "World for the 
Workers, eh? So who are the workers? " 
**You", I shout. "and mfc". 

The eye surgeon dofesrrt like this; he 
does not wish to be lamped with the re^t 
of us as a mere -worker He informs me 
that he ii :t member of one of the higher 
professions., Still polite, I inquire of him 
(in the obligatory shout) whether he does, 
not have to sell his labour power in order 
to survive? He catches, hut the one word: 
Labour. Ten minutes later, when he hias 
finished, I veil at him again. ^Do you 
possess a private income that you can live 
on? 1 " This question infuriates him even 
more. No, he docs not possess a private 
income, He has had to work for Air living. 
Why, die re were limes a1 the sfarl of this 
career when he was working up to ejghty 
hours a week, 

I ask him, in that ease, wEry he dobs 
not consider himself to be a worker? 
The answer, apparently, is that he is li an 
intellectual"". He tells me that 1 am 
1*1 kin a. i.:.i a L Sery intellectual type". 
When he was in the army he was given a 
special test which proved that the higher 
echelons; of Use medical profession were 
amongst the world's intellectual elite. 
I refuse to he sidetracked. I ask him what 
pnini In: is trying to make. For a moment, 



such is his intellectual power, he is at a 
loss: but after a few seconds comes back 
gamely with the contention that whal he 
caHs "the bfaifts" o€ society must always 
be rewarded at a higher rate than what he 
calls LL the rest 1 ". I remind him that what 
we were discussing was whether or not he 
was ;j worker. 

Mysteriously, at this juncture, he starts 
talki Jig about Russia. 

I give up on the class question. We talk 
aboil t Russia, instead. Having disposed of 
the myth thai Russia is m any way a 
■■ ■. ■.!■;■, i-ii.iiiirv ". I ro on to explau 
what socialism is all about. I yell ai him 
about how common ownership and 
democratic control of the means nf ::ro- 
di.vuon and distribution wlil mean tlie 
end of class exploitation. I bawd at him 
about how every human being will have 
free access to the social wealth. He 
suddenly cottons on: we are talking 
about a society without money. This is 
plainly :in Absurdity! !C My dear young 
^ady . , . how can you have a world with- 
out money?" We haven't even got enough 
top medical men now (His words; his 
i!=:iiii ■■■:■ ■ i : ■ ■.-.- on i/:-i:ll: Jo t suppose we 
should have them In a society where they 
were not only not going to be paid mo™ 
than other people, but weren't even going 
i.. be paid ata/f? 

I ask hirn whether, in such a society, 
he himself would stilt 4 choose to be an eye 
surgeon": 1 Or had he only become an eye 
surgeon for the money? Indignantly t he 
repudiates the suggestion: there are such 
things, my dear young lady, as ethics. 
So what makes him imagine, I shout, thai 
in socialism we wouldn't have enough 
d oct ors? T k e ans w r e r comes r jack pa t : i t "s 
nothing to do with money, after all. it's 
the simple lack of brain power. There 
Lsn't enough brain power in the world ro 
supply us will! all the doctors we nee if 
Doctors, he repeats, are "highly ErrteJIec- 
tua! types". 

I resist the temptation to argue the 
point (he'll only starl tutlinR me again 
aboiir I hi: special test that "proved" ill. 
Instead, l inform him that there is in the 
world a great deal of human potential 
which under a capitalist system as never 
alio wed to be fulfilled; and (hat, more- 
over, in socialism a vast range of so-called 
"intellectual" activities necessary for the 
running of capitalism would be rendered 
obsolete, thus releasing large numbers oi 
men and women to undertake far more 
socially beneficial tasks than they do at 
present. 

To this stumped, presumably „ for any 
rational follow-up the eye surgeon 
triumphantly informs me that 1 have not 
taken human nature into account. I ask 
him, in a bellow, what he conceives 
human nature to he. 11 seems iha< he con- 
ceives, it as beiny somthing rather nasty. 
He does not personally feel the ujge to 
rape and kill ami cheat and pillage, hut 



apparently most of the rest of us do. I 
s r : 1 1 1 ha w ling i n to his ear a b ou t how m ost 
of us, under capitalism, live in conditions 
of chronic insecurity and stress, but 
before I can get very far be produces His 
trump card: what a Emm natural wicked- 
ness? 1 have forgotten narura' ■■■-. i-'- .■■!- 
ness! 

We have a lone, shout into each other's 
faces about whether natural wickedness 
exists or whether it does not, during the 
course of which he suddenly makes the 
astonishing discovery that I must be an 
atheist, I accept the charge, and off we go 
again, on a different tack. He is very sorry 
for me that 1 do not share his belief in 
god, I am very sorry f or him that he is so 
self-deluding. 1 teM him that his belief in 
god is nothing but ignorance and super- 
siilion and that he is like a child be- 
7 ieving in fairies; whereupon he informs 
me that many medical men, "amongst the 
I tghest intellects in the land' 1 , share his 
belief: at which 1 lost all treuibility by 
resorting to the language of the gutter 
and smarting that there has nevei been any 
divine law which states that- medical men 
shall Fiut be capable of making arranr 
********* of th crrj S cl VC s„ The eye 
surgeon, fortunately, does not hear this, 
He is too busy losing ah credibility him- 
self by relating a long, rambling tale of 
how, during a time of personal tragedy, 
he onty survived by reason of his faith; 
thus proving irrefutably thai his faith is 
based on scientific truth and god exists. 

At this poinL I collapse beneath the 
weight of accumulated illogicalities. 
Neither my throat nor my temper is un- 
to continuing the struggle. These self- 
conf eased intellectuals can wear a person 
out. 

I pick up my prescription and say 
stupidly that we T El resume the discussion 
in the afterlife. The eye surgeon pats me 
on the head and leJts me that "hi spite of 
everything" he is glad to have met me. I 
tell him that 1 am glad to have met him, 
too. 

I tell his assistant, the mere octiciam 
that 1 want my new lenses put into my 
old frames. I just wish \\] told the eye 
surgeon himself . . . JEAN UKL 
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